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THE MAN WHO SUNG WHEN ASKED. 


Every body has had occasion to feel annoyed at the in singing, and then return in time for supper. If he 


answers usually given in company to a request for a 
song. It seems to have been a pristine feature of hu- 
man nature, that no man could sing when he was 


asked—for Horace indignantly remarked the fact | 


eighteen hundred years ago. The party either never 
sings, or, if known to have done so at any former 
period, he is sure to be so ill with a cold, that he can 
upon no account exhibit on the present occasion. In 
the words of Madame Corri, he has “a leetle kittlin 
in de breast, and a leetle horse at de trot.” He must 
really be excused to-night, &c.; and then he gets up 
a cough with more or less success, by way of a prac- 
tical affidavit of the truth of what he alleges. So 
unavoidable, apparently, is this wretched affectation, 
that we have known a person who, being both able 
and willing to sing, privately hinted to some one to 
ask him, and who yet, when the request was made, 
set forth all the usual apologies, as if he had been 
startled at the very idea of a vocal exhibition. 

It has always been held as a particular claim upon 

the praise of history, that any individual should, in 
the prevalence of a monstrous vice, hold forth an ex- 
ample of the opposite virtue. Why do we so much ex- 
tol Aristides ?—because he was just in the midst of a 
people who were the reverse. Why do we reverence 
the name of Archbishop Leighton ?—because he was 
moderate when all his brethren were furious. On 
this principle, how much must we admire any man 
who, instead of annoying his fellow-creaturés when 
asked to sing, by allegations that he cannot, was po- 
sitively anxious to be asked, and no sooner heard the 
request than, with one preliminary hem, if so much, 
he was off full bound into a canticle! Such a man, 
reader, has lived—when, we cannot tell; but cer- 
tainly— 
Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man— 

whosung when he wasasked ; of this we can assure you. 
His name was Smith, and he resided, while as yet 
vouchsafed for the adornment of human nature, in 
the city of York. It cannot be very long since Smith 
lived ; fur traditions of him are still fresh in the me- 
mory of a grateful people about that part of the coun- 
try. He is said to have been a smart, neat, little man, 
somewhat vain about his person, and also about his 
singing, but redeeming every fault by that one lus- 
trous virtue, in which he shone pre-eminent above his 
kind, a willingness to sing when he was asked. Alas, 
that such a man should have been mortal, or that, in 
dying, he should have left no copy ! 

Smith’s habits were those of a convivial old bache- 
lor; for though he had been married in early life, he 
had been so long a widower, that the feelings and tastes 
of single life had all returned upon him. Being quite 
at ease in his circumstances, he thought of nothing 
but how he might best enjoy life—how he might, with 
the greatest ease, attend the greatest possible number 
of social meetings, drink the greatest possible quan- 
tity of punch, and sing the greatest possible number 
of songs. He belonged to a vast number of clubs and 
musical associations, not only in York, but through- 
out all the neighbouring country ; and he would often 
travel fifty miles, in order to contribute to the attrac- 
tion of a glee festival. Being such a sure card for a 
song, he was invited, moreover, to a vast number of 
private parties, insomuch that, one way and another, 
he scarcely ever missed punch and music a single 
night. To such festive assemblages, Smith never went 
till pretty near supper-time. If, when he went, he 
found any thing like a dance going on, he was very 


perhaps to-some ciub, where he would spend an hour 


did go in, and endeavour to stay out the dancing, it 
| was always evident, from his fidgetty aspect, how 
' earnestly he longed to see all this folly over, and the 
people descending to the dining-room. Smith really 
liked supper. If he once saw a party fobbed off with 
sandwiches up stairs, he marked the honse with a 
black cross in his remembrance, and would never go 
back again. At table, he always contrived to get him- 
self planted as near the middle as was consistent with 
the likelihood of his escaping the business of carving. 
The lady might be anxious to honour him with a seat 
next herself; but this he always modestly evaded. 
Having got himself planted in his favourite place, he 
would look kindly about to the rest, who were siill 
perhaps hesitating where to alight, and say, “ Pray, 
gentlemen, take your seats; plenty of room.” To 
the actual business of supper, he always addressed 
himse]f with great earnestness. When he ate, like 
the Irishman sleeping, he “ paid attention to it. 
Carving he detested. He thought it took up too much 
time, and was apt to cause his meat to cool. As to 
the quarter of an hour said to be allowed to carvers, 
“ Sir,” said he, “ it is all a deception. Though you 
were to carve all the time till the rest were done, they 
would still stare if they saw you eating after them. 
And how, sir, can any man continue to ply his knife 
and fork, while other twenty people, perhaps, are wait- 
ing for something else, and wondering how you can 
possibly eat what they have already satisfied themselves 
of. No, sir; the result of these disinterested services 
in behalf of mankind, is, simply, that you are com- 
pelled to huddle all your operations into a half or a 
third of the time allowed to the company at large, 
and, in short, that you make a bad supper. Sir, all 
these duties ought to be performed by servants.”” Not 
long after the conclusion of supper, and while nobody 
was thinking of such a thing, Smith’s voice would be 
heard suddenly piercing the hum of conversation, his 
only commission for such an intrusion consisting in 
an unheard sentence, which he saw addressed to him 
by the lady of the house, and which, though it per- 
haps referred to something quite different, he was 
pleased to consider as a request for a song. A nod 
was as good as a wink to Smith in asking for a taste 
of his vocal powers. 

Our friend was what is called a good, but not a 
brilliant or perfect singer. He had a stout gentle- 
manly voice, calculated to be of great service as a bass 
in a trio or duett, but not by any means a fine vujce. 
Nevertheless, he sung with so much spirit and appro- 
priate expression, that, in general, his performances 
were much admired, not to speak of the additional ap- 
probation which he always secured by his being so 
willing to contribute to the amusement of the com- 
pany. Smith had just one fault, so far as singing was 
concerned. When once he was set a-going, there was 
no getting him to stop. When one of his songs was 
done, it would perhaps become the subject of conver- 
sation. ‘Capital song that—first-rate old fellow, 
Dibdin.” “ Yes, sir: but did you ever hear his Tom 
Bowling ?—that is better still... And then, without 
further preface, he would commence— 

* Here a sheer hulk—” 

and so forth ; after which, another could be tagged as 
slightly on to that, and another to that again, till you 
could almost echo his words, and wish that “ death had 
brought him to.” Smith estimated the pleasantness 
ofa party, and the hospitality of the landlord and land- 
lady, and the worldly worth and amiability of the 
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whole company, by the number of songs he was asked 


last night at Atherton’s. I sung two-and-twenty of 


my very best. Thought I would have got in the 
twenty-third ; but an old jade in a pink cap broke us 
up between twelve and one, just as I was about to be- 
gin.” It was told of Smith, that he once stuck a song 
for want of the words (a most astonishing occurrence), 
and was so overwhelmed with shame on the occasion, 
as to leave the room abruptly, and rush away home. 
He had walked more than a mile on his way, when he 
suddenly recollected the missing stanza. Back he 
turned, crying, “I have it, I have it.” On re-enter- 
ing the room, he found the company just on their feet 
to depart. ‘Stop, stop,” he cried, in the tone of a 
man ariesting an execution with a reprieve; “stop, 
here it is!” And, though almost breathless, he im- 
mediately resumed the song at the exact point where 
he had left off, with all the proper gesticulation, ex- 
pression, and so forth, as if no hiatus had taken place. 
Indeed, it must be allowed, great as his merit was, 
that singing had at length become a kind of hobby 
with him. He had rushed from the extreme of reluc- 
tance to the extreme of faeility, and, by the praises of 
those who are not above flattering the foibles of an 
old man, had beeome dreadfully puffed up about his 
musical talents. He took it positively ill, if he were 
not permitted to sing at least a dozen times in an 
evening ; and he has been known to retire at about the 
ninth or tenth, muttering, “confoundedly shabby.” 
Then his whole business during the day was to go 
about, calling upon the persons who had heard him 
sing the night before, in order to gather their ap- 
plauses. “I think I was in good voice last night, 
eh ?”—thus delicately he would bring on the subject. 
And no sooner had he got out of any one person all 
the praise he thought it likely that he coud get, than 
off he whisked to another, whom he put through ex- 
actly the same process. It is on record that he was 
once standing in the street, in conversation with a 
group of friends, when he suddenly espied a person 
who had heard him sing on the preceding night, rid- 
ing past in a stage-coach, which had just started for 
Durham. “ Bless me!” he exclaimed, “ there is 
Hanway just off—not to be back for a week. Ho, 
coachman, ho—hilloa—hillahoa!” And off he ran in 
pursuit, as if he had been an intending but belated 
passenger. A porter soon took up the case, and ere 
long the coach was arrested, though not till it had ad- 
vanced about a fifth of a mile along the street. Once 
he saw it stop, he felt safe, and, as all philosophica” 
travellers do, took his own time to overtake it. On 
getting up, he opened the door, and, popping in his 
head, “Eh, Hanway,” cried he, “glad to see you 
before you go. Pleasant party last night. I was in 
excellent voice—wasn’t 1?” “Charming,” answered 
his friend ; “ but aren't you going with us?” “ How 
did you like the Heaving of the Lead ?” said Smith, 
blinking the subject of a journey. “ Excellent,” re. 
sponded Hanway. Here the coachman, finding he 
was not to get a customer, called to him with a some. 
what uncivil execration, to shut the coach door. Hear. 
ing the whip cracking, Smith saw there was no 
time to be lost; so he just mentioned Black-eyed 
Susan, and, shutting the door, gazed wistfully at the 
open window, in the almost desperate hope of an an- 
swer. To his inconceivable gratification, the face of 
Hanway appeared there for an instant, as the coach 
was wheeling off: and something like “‘ Beats Incle- 
don” was just caught up from the rattle of the de. 
parting wheels, by the eager vocalist, who then turned 


slowly back, his soul set completely at rest on the 
subject. 


or permitted to sing. ‘ A deuced nice affair we had 


Smith no doubt had his faults—and who wants 
them? His failings, however, leaneé to virtue's sidet 
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His rness to shine, and avidity of praise, formed 
the very sources of that tranecendant charnctesistle 
readiness to sing when asked. Strangers, 
it was observed, were always delighted with Smith. 

were powerfally struck at mesting man whe 
ressing to sing. He seemed to them 
a kind of divinity hing above nature. If his 
merits were less readily acknowledged by those who 


were frequently in his com , it was 
fo the novelty baving eon in their cae 

to fact, that a man is 
Smith now lies in York Cathedral, where he so often 
joined his voice to the swelling choir. But no monu- 
ment records his name, or the period when he lived. 
He is just remembered (and what need is there of 
more?) as “THE MAN WHO ALWAYS SUNG WHEN HE 
was Bip!” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 

Tux reader has seen that, in the space between the 
years 1300 and 1400, Dante wrote a large allegorical 
poem referring to the mysteries of religion, Petrarch 
a long series of love-sonnets, and Boccaccio several 
poems of a lighter cast than either, besides a cluster 
of small novels, considered even yet as among the 
most amusing of all existing books. These great feats 
of the intellect were performed long before the inven- 
tion of printing, when an author could only give his 
writings to the world by permitting a few copies to be 
taken from his own manuscript, or by having them 
recited in the presence of the great. It is surprising, 
notwithstanding the awkwardness and difficulty of 
this mode of publication, that the verses of all the three 
poets we have alluded to, were, even in their own 
lifetimes, as familiar to the common people as we have 
seen the music of Weber and Auber in our own day. 
Se much was this the case, that Petrarch, in the pride 
of learning, regretted having written any thing in the 
vulgar tongue, to be thus bandied about from one pea- 
sant’s mouth to another, and appreciated none of his 
works but those in Latin, which are now entirely ne- 
giected. It is thus apparent that, at a time when we 
vere a very rude people, the Italians possessed a taste 
ar the most refined productions of genius. But, in- 
deed, we cannot even yet, engrossed as we are in com- 
mercisl cares, form any adequate idea of the sensibi- 
lity of this southern people, to whom taste is a kind 
of staple an¢ common inheritance, and whose every 
thought seems tuned to music. 

About a century after Petrarch and Boccaccio had 
gassed away, a new style of poetry sprung up in Italy 
—the romaatic style, it has been sisting in 
the composition of long versified romances on the ad- 
ventures of some imaginary hero of chivalry, mingled 
with a grest deal of supernatural agency. The first 

t work of this kind was the “Orlando Innamorato” 
{Orlando in Leve) of Boiardo, who was a gentleman 
of large property im the t:ate of Ferrara, in the nerth- 
east quarter of Italy, born about the year 4H. A 
curious aneodote is related of this poet. He was ata 
lass, it seems, for a fine-sounding name to his chief 
character, when suddenly in hunting, the word Ro- 
domeote started into bis mind, and seemed to him all 


where he ordered ali the bells to be set a-ringing in 
of Redemente, Gilling his vassals, it is said, 
ith astenicshment. as they had never before heard of 
saint! Boterdo was a courtier and a diploma- 
ly spent his time between his 


with him to Ferrara, and there, in the pre- 
@ brilliamt court, of which every member, 
prince tothe youngest page, was prepared to 
am, recated his gay and charming imventions. 


| 


and, considered by himself as complete 
either in or style, met with a highly favourable 
— Soon after this he 
Ippelito, and accepted 
was called, of the Duke A 
city he spent the most of the remainder of his in 
a small neat ornamented house, near the church af S. 
Benedetto, where he enjoyed the suciety of a lady 
named Alessandra, who was privately married to him, 
and is mavh celebrated in his His was 
im 1516, again in 1518, and at ‘east four 
editions before 1532, in all of which 
considerable additions and improvements were made 
by the author. The poem finally extended to forty- 
six cantos. 
The external appearance of Ariosto was worthy of 
his eminence as a poet. He was a tall and hand J 


uarrelled with the | sioned 


with which it regales the fancy. Both the sentiments 
and op tely tender and impas 

: gaic splendour give way to od 
ht and flowing.” 


This beautiful, but, in our opinion, 
has been thrice transiated inte 
seventeenth century by Sir John Harrington; next, 


The first of these versions is now antiquated; the se. 
cond is in the cold stiff epics of the of George 
the Third, and gives no adequate idea of the glowing 
| of In the is alone 
to be found a fair representation of feeling and 
spirit of the original. 


man, of slow and measured step, and a grave and con- 
templative aspect. His complexion was 
his face thin and long, his head elevated and bald on 
the top; and these features, aided by a pair of dark 
and penetrating e combined to give him an 
ce different from the common race of mortals. 

is lips were beautifully formed, and, when he smiled, 
expressed the soft and amiable sentiments which so 
often grace his descriptions; his voice was clear and 
harmonious, and all his gestures indicative of a lofty 
and affectionate disposition. 

The habits of Ariosto, though in early life said to 
have been not free from censure, were characterised 
latterly by that ss and purity which best be- 
fits the man of nent intellect. He was fond of 
gardening, but so ignorant or so inattentive as often 
to mistake one flower for another. He was so ab- 
stracted at meal-times, as finally, by eating over-fast, 
to bring on indigestion ; and it was possible to make 
him eat es no means agreeable to the palate, 
instead of rs which he had been promised, with- 
out his perceiving the difference. It is said that in 
one of these fits of absence he neglected to ask a guest 
to pues of the viands set before them, but, falling 
to himself, quickly devoured the whole, without ever 
perceiving that his friend was sitting un 
Another grotesque anecdote is related of him. It 
seems that his poetry soon became as well known to 
the common le as that of Dante and Petrarch, 
and was kaon sung in snatches, often, it may 
be supposed, without any great attention to correct- 
ness. Ariosto, one day passing a potter's shop, heard 
@ passage so dreadfully mangled by the occupant, that 
he feil into a great rage, and with his stick demolished 
a quantity of the poor man’s sherds, saying, when the 
potter complained of the injury, *‘ What, varlet! I 
have broken but half a dozen of your base pots, not 
worth so many halfpence, but you have broken and 
mangled a fine stanza of mine, worth a mark of gold !” 
Another anecdoie, strikingly illustrative of the esteem 
he acquired by his productions, may be here related. 
Having been appointed by his friend the duke to go- 
vern a disorderly province, which was much infested 
by smugglers and banditti, he had the misfortune one 
day to wander, in a fit of absence, and without any 
attendant, into the very midst of one of the hordes 
which he had been sent to put down. In all proba- 
bility he would have been very ill used, or perhaps 
murdered, if one of them had not known him, and 
proclaimed his name to the rest. The chief imme- 
diately approached him with the greatest and 
told him, since he was the author of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, the company so far from injuring him, would 
form a guard of honour to conduct him back to his 
castle. They did so, entertaining him all the way 
with the various excellencies they had discovered in 
the poem, and bestowing upon it the most rapturous 
praises. 

Ariosto died on the 6th of June 1533, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, and was buried in the church 
of S. tto, at Ferrara, where a splendid monu- 
ment was afterwards to his memory. It is 
related that Joseph the Second, Emperor of Germany, 
more than two centuries after, had occasion to pass 
through this city; and though he had hardly time for 
refreshment, he spent an hour in showing his respect 
for the poet by a visit to his tomb. In the age imme- 
diately following the death of Ariosto, there was not, 
according to the report of Bernardo Tasso, “an arti- 
zan, nor a boy, nor girl, nor an old man, who had not 
read the Orlando over and over again; its stanzas 
formed the comfort of the lonely traveller, who re- 
lieved the toil of his cold and weary journey by sing- 
ing them as he went; and persons might be heard 
repesting them in every street and field.” 

According to Mr Stebbing, to whose labours we 
have been so much indebted, “no poem exists more 
richly deserving the popularity it has enjoyed through 
successive generations. Imagination never gave birth 
wos or more splendid variety of scenes, inci- 
minds of his readers more completely captive by the 
charm of his song. At one time, we seein carried by 
some magic car over wide-stretching countries, varied 
with every wonder and glory of nature; at others led 
by a hermit, or the singing of a solitary bird, through 
green and quiet dells ; then again, transported through 
the air, and making our passage amid gurgevus clouds, 
we Gad ourselves on tented battle “‘ieids, or surrounded 
by throngs of dames or barons, in the hall of sume 
lordly castle. Nor does the charm of the poet consist 


only in this wild variety and brilliancy of the objects 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 
A TALE. 
From the German of Richter. 
Stnce the day when the town of Haslau first became 
the seat of a court, no man could remember that any 
one event in its annals ay ap the birth of 
the hereditary prince) m for with so 
anxious a curiosity as the ing of the last will and 
testament left by Van der Kabel Seven distant sur. 
viving relatives of seven distant relatives deceased, of 

a 8 ed upon an 
assurance which he had made, “ that, u bess, 
he would not fail to remember them in his will.” 
These hopes, however, were but faint and weakly; 
for they could not repose any extraordinary confidence 
in his good faith—not only because, in all cases, he 
conducted his affairs in a disinterested spirit, and 
with a perverse obstinacy of moral principle, whereas 
his seven relatives were mere novices, and young be. 
ginners in the trade of morality—but also because, 
in all these moral extravagances of his (so distressing 
to the feelings of the sincere rascal), he thought pro. 
per to be very satirical, and had his heart so full of 
odd caprices, tricks, and snares, for unsuspicious 
scoundrels, that (as they all said) no man who was 
but raw in the art of virtue could deal with him, or 
place any reliance upon his intentions. Indeed, the 
covert laughter which played about his temples, and 
the falsetto tones of his sneering voice, somewhat 
weakened the advantageous impression which was 
made by the noble composition of his face, and bya 
pair of large hands, from which were daily dropping 
favours little and great, benefit-nights, Christmas. 
boxes, and New Year's gifts: for this reason it was, 
that, by the whole flock of birds who sought shelter 
in his boughs, and who fed and built their nests on 
him, as on any wild service-tree, he was, notwith- 
standing, reputed a secret magazine of springs ; and 
they were scarce able to find eyes for the visible 
berries which fed them, in their scrutiny after the 
supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits, he had 
drawn up his will, and had deposited it with the ma 
gistrate. When he was just at the point of death, he: 
transferred to the seven presumptive heirs the certi- 
ficate of this deposit; and even then said, in his old 
tone, how far it was from his expectation, that, by any 
such anticipation of his approaching decease, he could 
at all depress the spirits of men so steady and sedate, 
whom, for his own part, he would much rather regard 
in the light of laughing than of weeping heirs: to 
which remark one only of the whole number, namely, 
Mr Harprecht, inspector of police, replied as a coal 
ironist to a bitter one, “ that the total amount of con 
cern and of interest, which might severally belong te 
them in such a loss, was not (they were sincerely 
sorry it was not) in their power to determine.” 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs 
have made their appearance at the town-hall, with 
their certificate of deposit ; namely, the ecclesiastical 
counsellor Glantz; Harprecht, the inspector of po- 
lice; Neupeter, the court agent; the court-fiscal, 
Knoll; Pasvogel, the bookseller; the reader of the 
morning lecture, Flacks; and Monsieur Flitte, from 
Alsace. Solemnly, and in due form, they demanded 
of the magistrate the schedule of effects consigned to 
him by the late Kabel, and the opening of his will. 
The principal executor of this will was Mr Mayor 
himself: the sub-executors were the rest of the towa 
council. Thereupon, without delay, the schedule an! 
the will were fetched from the register office of th 
council, to the council-chamber ; both were exhibited 
in rotation to the members of the council and the heir, 
in order that they might see the privy seal of the town 
impressed upon them: the registry of consignment, 
indorsed upon the schedule, was read aloud to the seven 
heirs by town-clerk ; and by that registry it was 
notified to them that the deceased had actually con- 
signed the scheduie to the magistrate, and en’ 
it to the corporation-chest ; and that, on the day of 
consignment, he was still of sound mind ; finally, the 
seven seals, which he had himself affixed to the instru 
ment, were found unbroken. These preliminar'é 
gone through, it was now (but not until a brief regi 
trv of a these forms had been drawn up by the tow® 
clerk) lawful in God's name that the will should be 


opened und read aloud by Mr Mayor, word for word, 


fol 
Van der Kabel om thin of May 179- bing 
| im my howe, at Haslan, situate st wills and without, 


and make known this for my last 


in the latter part of the last century by Mr Hoole; 
and, in our own Mr Stewart Rose. 
| 
| 
| 
, that could be desired. He instantly tarned his horse's 
head and rode home w his mansion of ScanJianoa, 
d the court of Ferrara. It is said that 
bad Gfuished canto of his romance, he 
TO. 
Baus g we ~ Orlando Furiow” (Orlando 


ES ads 


notary 
soever I i my old professions by this 
of myself to be so at 


for the disposal of the succession to my property— 

which, by the way, in the object of a tender passion 

in various quarters. To say any thing about my fu- 
and all that, would be absurd and stupid. ‘Pais, 

and what shape my remains shall take, let e 

sun settle above, not in any gloomy winter, but in 

some of his most verdant springs. 

“ As to those charitable foundations, and memorial 
institutions of benevolence, about which notaries are 
so much eccupied, in my case I appoint as follows :— 
To three thousand of my poor townsmen, of very class, 
T assign just the same number of florins, which sum 1 
will that, on the anniversary ——— they shall 
spend jovially in feasting, upon the town common, 
where they are previously to pitch their camp, unless 
the military camp of his serene highness be already 
pitched there, in preparation for the reviews; and 
when the gala is ended, I would have them cut up the 
tents inte clothes. Item, to all the schoolmasters in 
our principality I bequeath one golden Augustus. 
Item, to the Jews of this place I ueath my pew 
in the high church. As I would wish that my will 
should be divided into clauses, this is to be considered 
the first. 

“ Amongst the important offices of a will, it is uni- 
versully agreed to be one, that from amongst the pre- 
sumptive and presumptuous expectants, it should 
name those who are, and those who are not, to suc- 
eeed to the inheritanee ; that it should create heirs, 
and should destroy them. In eonformity to this no- 
tion, I give and bequeath to Mr Glantz, the counsel- 
lor for ecclesiastical affairs ; as also to Mr Knoll, the 
exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr Peter Neupeter, the 
court agent ; item, to Mr Harprecht, director of police; 
furthermore, to Mr Flacks, the morning-lecturer ; in 
like manner to the court bookseller, Mr Pasvogel ; 
and tinally, to Monsieur Flitte—nothing : not so much 
because they have no just claims upon me—standing 
as they do, in the remotest possible degree of consan- 
guinity—nor again, because they are, for the most 

themselves rich enough to leave handsome in- 

itances; as because I am assured, indeed I have 

it from their own lips, that they entertain a far stronger 

regard for my insignificant person than for my splen- 

did property ; my body, therefore, or as large a share 
of it as they can get, I eath to them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like those of the seven 
sleepers, gradually elongated into preternatural ex- 
tent. The ecclesiastical counsellor, a young man, but 
already famous throughout Germany for his sermons 
printed or preached, was especi aggrieved by such 
offensive personality ; Monsieur Flitte rapped out a 
ecrse that rattled even in the ears of magistracy: the 
chin of Flacks, the morning-lecturer, gravitated down- 
wards into the dimensions of a patriarchal beard ; and 
the town-council could distinguish an assortment of 
audible reproaches to the memory of Mr Kabel, such 
as prig, rascal, og ae wretch, &c. But the mayor 
motioned with his hand ; and immediately the fiscal 
and the bookseller recomposed their features, and set 
their faces like so many traps, with springs and trig- 

rs, all at full cock, that they might prmachen. § 
Bic; and then, with a gravity that cost him some 
efforts, his worship read as we — 

“ Excepting always, and be it excepted, my present 
house in Dog Berest; which house, by virtue of this 
third clause, is to descend and to pass in full property, 
just as it now stands, to that one of my seven relatives 
above mentioned, who shall, within the space of one 
half hour (to be computed from the reciting of this 
clause), shed, to the memory of me his departed kins- 
man, sooner than the other six competitors, one, or, 
if possible, a couple of tears, in the presence of a re- 


Session table, — of which indicated that it 
Was now just -past eleven, he calmly sat down, 
that he might duly witness, in his official character of 
‘@xzecutor, assisted by the whole court of aldermen, 
whe shonid be the first to produce the requisite tear 
or tears on behalf of the testator. 
That since the terraqueous globe has moved or ex- 
there can ever have met a more lugubrious con- 


mind, in astonishment, and in the merriest peals 


of laughter. The congress found itself too suddenly 
‘translated into the condition of the dog, to which, in 
the very moment of his keenest assault upon some 

cried out, Halt! 


Object of bis appetites, the fiend 
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ing, and snarling wish the fury of 
sire, and remained petrified. From the 
graspings of hope, however distant, to the necessity 
of weeping for a wager, the congress found the trans- 
ition too and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all, that, for a shower 
that was te come down at such a full gallop, fora 
baptism of the eyes, tobe at such. a hunting 
pace, it was vain to think of raising up any pure 
water of grief: no hydraulics could effect is; yet, in 
twenty-six minutes (four u 

gone), in one way or other, perhaps, 
might be 


part, I can’t understand what it means.” r 

understood thus much, that a house was by possi- 

bility floating in his purse upon a tear; and was 

irritation in his lachrymal 
ds. 

_Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, and 
distorting his features pretty much im the style of a 
poor artizan on Saturday night, whom some fellow- 
workman is barber-ously razoring and scraping 
the light of a cobbler’s candle : furious was his 
at this abuse and profanation of the title Last Will 
and Testament; and, at one time, poor soul, he was 
near enough to tears—of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss of time, 
sat down quietly to business ; he ran through a cur- 

retrospect of all the works any ways moving or 
cfuing, that he had himself hen published or sold 
on commission ; took a flying survey of the Pathetic 
in general ; and in this way of going to work he had 
fair expectations that in the end he should brew some- 
thing or other; as yet, however, he looked very much 
like a dog who is slowly licking off an emetic which 
the Parisian surgeon Demet has administered, by 
smearing it on his nose—time, gentlemen, time was 
required for the operation. 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairiy danced up and 
down the sessions-chamber: with bursts of laughter 
he surveyed the rueful faces around him : he confessed 
that he was not the richest among them ; but, for the 
whole city of Strasburg and Alsace to boot, he was 
not the man that could or would weep on such a 
occasion. He went on with his unseasonable laughter 
and indecent mirth, until Harprecht, the police in- 
spector, looked at him very significantly, and said, 
that s Monsieur flattered himself he might, by 
means of laughter, squeeze or express the tears re- 
quired from the well-known Meibomian-glands, the 
earuncula, &e., and might thus pirati provide 
himself with surreptitious rain; but im that case he 
must remind him that he could no more win the day 
with any such secretions, than he could carry to ae- 
count a course of sneezes, or wilfully blowing his 
nose; a channel into which it was well known that 
very many tears, far more than were now wanted, 
flowed out of the eyes through the nasal duct ; more, 
indeed, by a good deal, than were ever known to flow 
downwards to the bottom of most pews at a funeral 
sermon. Monsieur Flitte of Alsace, however, pro- 
tested that he was laughing out of pure fun, and for 
his own amusement, and, upon his honour, with ne 
ulterior views. 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well ac- 
quainted with the hopeless condition of his own 

ised heart, endeavoured to force into his 
eyes something that might meet the ion, by star- 
ing with them wide open, and in a state of rigid ex- 


pansion. 
The morning-lecturer, Flacks, looked like a Jew 
mounted on a stallion which is running away 
with him. Meantime, what by domestic tri ions, 
what by those he witnessed at his own lecture, his 
heart was furnished with such a promising bank of 
heavy laden clouds, that he could easily have delivered 
upon the spot the main quantity of water required, 
had it not been for the house which floated on the top 
of the storm ; and which, just asall was ready, ceme 
driving in with the tide, too gay and gladsome a spec- 
tacle not to banish his gloom, and thus fairly dammed 
up the waters. 

The eeelesiastical counsellor, who had become ar- 
quainted with his own nature by his long experience 
in preaching funeral sermons, and sermons on the 
new-year, and knew full well that he was himself 
always the first person, and frequently the last, to be 
affected by the pathos of his own eloquence, now rose 
with dignified solemnity, on seeing himself and the 
others hanging so en 2 the dry and addressed 
the chamber :—No man, he said, whe had read his 

rinted works, could fail to know that he carried a 
he would add, that had occasion to repress such hol 
testimonies of its tenderness as tears, lest he shou 

draw too heavily on the sympathies and the 
purses of his fellow-men, rather than elaborately to 
provoke them by stimulants fer any secondary views, 
or to serve an indireet purpose of his own. “ This 
heart,” said he, “has already shed tears (but the 
were shed secretly), for Kabel was my friend :” and, 
so saying, he paused for a moment, and looked about 
him. 


With pleasure he observed that all were still sit- 
ting as dry as corks; indeed, at this particular mo- 


ment, when he himself, by interrupting their several 


business | and, finally, himself and his own mel 


water-works, had made them furiously angry, it m 
= 
elephants, witches, or ravens, should weep for Van 
der Kabel, as his presumptive heirs. Among them 
all, Flacks was the only one who continued to make 
before his mind the 
extempore assortment of objects :—Van der Ka- 
bel’s good and beneficent acts; the old petticoats, so 
worn and tattered, and the grey hair of his female 
: at morning service; Lazarus with his 
Ons ; 
the Sorrows of Werter; a miniature field of battle; 


at this moment, itself h to melt any heart, con. 
demned as he was in the of youth, se. 
cond clause of Van der Kabel’s to tribulation, 


and tears, and struggles: Well done, Flacks! Three 
strokes more with pump-handle, and the water is 
pumped out—and the house along with it. 
in hi etic harangue :—“O, Kabel, m: 
Kabel,” he ejaculated, and almost wept with y ow 
the near approach of his tears, “ the time shall come 
that by the side of thy loving breast, covered with 
earth, mine also shall lie mouldering and in cor—” 
_ ruption, he would have said; but Flacks, start- 
ing up in trouble, and with eyes at that moment over. 
flowing, threw a hasty glance around him, and 
“ with submission, gentlemen, to the best of my be- 
lief Iam weeping ;” then sitting down with great 
satisfaction, he allowed the tears to stream down his 
face ; that done, he soon recovered his cheerfulness 
and his aridity. Glantz, the counsellor, thus saw the 
prize fished away before his eyes: this vexed him; 
and his mortification was the greater on thinking of 
his own pathetic exertions, and the abortive appetite 
for the prize which he had thus uttered in words as 
ineffectual as his own sermons ; and, at this moment, 
he was ready to weep for spite—and “‘to weep the 
more because he wept in vain.” As to Flacks, a pro- 
tocol was immediately drawn up of his watery com- 
pliance with the will of Van der Kabel ; and the mes- 
suage in Dog Street was knocked down to him for 
ever. The mayor adjudged it to the poor devil with 
all his heart: indeed, this was the first occasion ever 
known in the principality of Haslau, on which the 
tears of a schoolmaster and a curate had converted 
themselves—not into mere amber, that incloses only a 
worthless insect, like the tears of the Heliades, but, 
like those of the goddess Freia, into heavy gold. 
Glantz congratulated Flacks very warmly, and ob- 
served, with a smiling air, that possibly he had him- 
self lent him a helping hand by his pathetic address. 
As tothe others, the separation between them and 
Flacks was too palpable, in the mortifying distinction 
of wet and dry, to allow of any eordiality between 
them; and they stood aloof therefore: but they staid 
to hear the rest of the will, which they now awaited 
in a state of anxious agitation. 


AN ENGLISH RURAL PARISH. 

In the county of Bucks, there is a small parish, named 
Cholesbury, in which the evils consequent on the pre- 
sent system of the poor-laws are exemplified in the 
highest possible degree. This parish, it seems, pos- 
sesses a ion of one hundred and thirty-nine 
individuals, out of which only thirty-five support 

themselves ; sixty-six are parishioners receiving reli 
from the poor-rates, and thirty-eight are resident pau- 
pers receiving relief from their own parishes. Sixty 
years since, only one received relief from the 
parish. Now, the above is the case, and the sum at 
resent required as poor-rates amounts to no less than 
367, 4s. annually. Even so late as 1801, the amount 


a-week; from 8s. to 9s. seems the ordinary w 


officers, 
ds, threw up their books, and their duties 
the clerical incumbent. The ineome of this gentle. 
man is under L.140 a-year; 


commence supporting the paupers by daily allowances 
of bread, potatoes, and soup. But this source also 
failing, he was necessitated to apply to the magis- 


trates at the petty and special sessions, for grants of 
money from other parishes, and which are cailad 
rates in aid.” These rates in aid (of perhaps 
at a time) have also failed: additional exactions are 

parish; and the result at 


report we draw this information), the moral and phy 


sical condition of the population ts getting daily worse, 
“The poor-laws (says he) have produced so mach 


dependence and improvidence among them, that if, 
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many millions of words, notwithstanding I have been | 
competent to act for myself as a testator in due form, 
and as a regular devisor of property. 
“ It is a custom with testators to premise the mov- 
ing causes of their wills. These, in my case, as in 
most others, are regard for my happy departure, and 
“Was there ever such a ridiculous act ? ; 
merchant Neupeter ; “such a piece of buffoonery en- ; 
joined by any man of sense and discretion? For my 
| : 
he | 
and 
eas 
be. 
se, | 
‘ing 
ll of 
ious 
was 
» or 
the 
and 
was 
by a 
ping 
nase 
was, 
slter 
on 
ith. 
and 
sible 
the 
had - 
ms 
1, he: 
erti- 
old 
any 
‘ould 
date, | 
gard 
nely, 
coal 
COM 
ng te 
erely | 
of poor-rates was but L..37a-year : the rapid progression 
heirs in the present instance towards universal pauperism, 
with is therefore absolutely frightf!. In the list of these | 
stical now on the poor roll, we perceive whole families—bus- 
f pO» band, wife, and children, each with their allotted s 
fiscal, sums. One family of six individuals (ome of which 
f the is an infant of a year old) gets 9s. 6d. a-week, or 
from =e lds. — another family of four gets 7s. 
anded spectable magistrate, who is to make a protocol there- wee | 
ved to of. Should, therefore, all remain dry, in that case payment to families; and from 3s. to 4s. that whi 
, will, the house must lapse to the heir general, whom I is given to single persons ; a boy or girl of ten or eleven 
fayor shall proceed to name.” years of age gets 2s. Abeut Octoder last year, the 
town Here Mr Mayor closed the will: doubtless he ob- 
le ant served the condition annexed to the bequest was an 
of the Unusual one, no respect contrary to law: 
bined ‘to him that wept the first the court was bound to ad- 
heir, judge the house: and then, placing his wateh on the 
town 
ment, 
seven 
it was 
y conm- 
rusted 
day of 
y, the 
nstru gress, or one more out of temper and enraged, than length ensues, of the land being abandoned by far- 
narié this of Seven United Provinces, as it were, all dry and mers and other cultivators. Nebody will take the 
regi all confederated for the purpose of weeping, I sup- land for nothing. The only ground now cultivased 
town — no impartial judge will believe. At Reet some in the parish amounts to sixteen acres, including cot. 
uld be Valuable minutes were lost_in_pure confusion of tage gardens. By the account of the incumbent, com- 
word, municated te the poor law commissianers (from wheae 
being 
jeliver 
ithoat 
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for a few weeks only, when the funds are exhausted, 


they are deprived of parish aid, they incur debts, and 
become behind hand in their rents, and, to avoid dis- 
charging it, voluntarily quit a comfortable cottage for 
one much less so: thus a spirit of recklessness and 
dishonesty is » detrimental to the moral cha- 
racter of the very best of them. I confess I now see 
no prospects whatever of the parish being relieved 
from its present degraded and impoverished state.” 
What a melancholy picture of human wretchedness 
we ure here presented with !—the land of a parish in a 
tural district of England, literally abandoned by cul- 
tivators, in dread of the excessive burden of the poor- 
rates, and the chief part of the population reduced to 
& character of dependent paupers! Can such a 

ing actually be in a country so long popularly known 
by the title of Merry England ? 


FORMATION OF SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
Contin our series of papers on this interesting 
subject from the thirty-first number of the Journal, 
the next family of foreign extraction which we have 
to notice as settlers in Scotland, is that of Durham. 
The Durhams derive their name from the city of that 
name in the north of England, where they had long 
been settled ; and it is ascertained, from records, that 
they immigrated into Scotland, where they took root, 
in the early part of the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of William the First, surnamed the Lion. The 
Monificheis settled in Scotland, also, in the reign of 
William the First, and obtained lands in Perthshire. 
In the course of subsequent ages, this family has al- 
lowed its appellation to be transformed into the by no 
means elegant name Muschet. The Bissets or Bysets 
came from England about the same remote period, 
and settled in two branches, the one in Morayshire, 
and the other in Berwickshire. One of the families 
of this surname, most likely the last mentioned, was 
concerned in the infamous murder of the Earl of 
Athole, at Haddington, in East Lothian, in the year 
1242. 

The gallant family of the Chenes, or Cheynes, a 
name distinguished in Scottish warlike history, was 
likewise of Anglo-Norman lineage, and settled soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century, but 
their chief line became extinct in the fourteenth. 
The widely-spread family of the Grants were un- 
doubtedly of Anglo-Norman descent, although the 
genealogists contend for a Celtic original. In the 
reign of William the Conqueror, there were Grants 
in various public employments ; from England they 
came into Scotland, and the first who appears in the 
records of this country were Laurence Grant and Ro- 
bert Grant, the sons of Gregory le Grant, who married 
Mary Byset, the daughter of Byset of Lovet. This 
transaction must have taken place about the years 
1250-00. The Aytons are among the oldest and most 
respectable families in Scotland. They are of Anglo- 
Norman descent, and were originally called by the 
name of De Vesei ; but a branch settling at Eytown, 
a place on the small river Eye, in Berwickshire, the 
family surname was in time changed to Eyton or Ayton. 
The Aytons of Inchdairney, in Fife, are, it is under- 
Sie0d, the lineal descendants of these Anglo-Norman 
De Vescis. The Campbells are, in the same manner, 
of Anglo-Norman descent. Their progenitors came 
into Somland in the twelfth ceatury; the principal 
stem, by marrying the heiress of O"Dubhin, a Gaelic 
chief, obtained along with her the lands of Lochow, 
in Argyleshire, and laid the foundation of the potent 
clan Camptell, which has till this day its head-quar- 
ters in Argyleshire, and which has its branches among 
all classes in all parts of the country. 


the or Angeles, the Chamberses or de la Cham- 
bres. The last of these names is in Scotland gene 
rally spelt “ Chalmers,” in conformity with the old 
orthogriphy and pronunciation of the ordinary word 
from which the mame is derived. 
tren to show how Senland acquired the use of the 
gisk twogue and the English manners. Many 
bewtle attendants followed various heads of 
miles inte the country, whow names, from their ob- 
security, ere now unknown, but who equally contri- 
butet tw fx the predominance of the Anglo-Normans 
Seotlané was not alone indebted w this great infu- 
Sion of tue o-mpanions of the Norman omqueror and 
their for the foreign usages which i 
etupet During the twelfth century, it received 
as lange secessions by the introduction of Fle 
wing. of Angle Belgians, from which race of fo 
bas been mentiowed. the race of 


Douglas drew its first blood. Flemish people arrived 
in England in great numbers in the reigns of William 
Rufus and Henry the First,; and, during the civil 
wars of Stephen, they were found useful as stipen- 
diary soldiers. On the accession of Henry the Second, 
in 1154, he banished the Flemings, as well as other 
foreign adventurers; and these fleeing into Scotland, 
there received settlements, and in many cases acted 
as the hired troops of the sovereign. This description 
of colonists were of two classes—a high and a low, or 
the military adventurer and the humble artizan. 
Those who distinguished themselves by the sword, 
received grants of lands, and founded a number of 
families of rank and respectability. The places of 
residence of these fortunate soldiers were sometimes 
called Flemington, from their national denomination, 
and under that name they can still be pointed out in 
various parts of Scotland. The inferior class of Fle- 
mings settled chiefly in villages and towns, where 
their acts could be turned to account; though, such 
was the rigour of the corporation laws, and the ignor- 
ance of the craftsmen, that such was not always easily 
accomplished. An immense number of Flemings set- 
tled in the eastern part of Aberdeenshire, where, in- 
deed, they affected the intonation of the speech, and, 
as it is understood, introduced that peculiarity of 
tongue now described as Broad Buchan. The Fle- 
mings of a higher rank can nowhere be so well traced 
as in Dumfriesshire and Galloway, especially the for- 
mer, in the district of Annandale, where they origin- 
ated the clan Jordan, or Jardine. The Flemings, 
Earls of Wigton, were descended from Baldwin, a 
Fleming, who obtained the lands of Biggar, in Upper 
Clydesdale, under a grant of David the First. The 
Flemings penetrated into the province of Moray, 
where one of their principal men, Berowald by name, 
obtained a grant of certain lands called Innes, from 
Malcolm the Fourth, and hence his descendants as- 
sumed the name of Jnnes. But perhups the greatest 
of all the Flemish settlers in the reign of David the 
First, was Freskin, who obtained the lands of Strath- 
brock, in Linlithgowshire (now called Brocks, or 
Broxburn.) Luckily for this foreigner, a rebellion 
broke out in Moray, in the year 1130, which having 
assisted in quelling, he was rewarded with a large tract 
of land in the lowlands of Moray, where his descen- 
dants settled, and shortly dropping the appellation of 
Freskin, assumed in its stead that of Moray or Mur- 
ray, which has been since retained by their noble line 
of posterity—the house of Moray, and innumerable 
families branching from it. 

In thus describing the introduction of distinguished 
foreigners into Scotland, it has been shown, that in 
nearly all cases they took their surnames or family 
names from their places of settlement, from whence it 
appears that local names connected with lands have 
ever been esteemed the most honourable. Surnames 
first began to be used in France about the end of the 
tenth century; from France they progressed into 
England, but did not make their appearance in 
Scotland till the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
the reign of David the First, and became general be- 
fore the conclusion of the thirteenth. Fashion, as 
much as convenience, dictated the assumption of sur- 
names. It was at first a mark of rank, or of being 
connected with landed property, the word de being 
ordinari!y appended tothe name. A considerable time 
elapsed in France, England, and Scotland, before the 
common people took family names, it being not till 
the recent period of Edward the Second that they 
were assumed in England by the working classes ; 
and as late as 1339, the peasants of France had no 
surnames. The first time that surnames were written 
in Scotland, in subscribing names, was in the Jngui- 
sitio Davidis, 1116, in which Gervase Riddel and 
Robert Corbet were witnesses. Riddel and Corbet 
are thus the two oldest surnames of which there is 
any trace in Scottish records. After this period, they 
came into use by the landholders taking, as has been 
seen, the appellations of their property. The middle 
and lower ranks, who had no lands, assumed sur- 
names from their professions—as Smith, Wright, 
Hunter, &c.—or from the name of their father, with 
the addition of son, as Williamson, Johnson, Robert- 
son, &c., a custom already sanctioned by the Celtic 
tribes, who used their patronymics—as MacDougal, 
MacPherson, &c. Others adopted or were given 
surnames from the colour of their visage—as Brown, 
Black, White, &c., while some were otherwise descrip- 
tive of the mental or personal character. In some 
instances, those of English extraction took the name 
of English, whicl in all cases has since been simplified 
to Inglis. 

In this manner did the whole of the Scottish Low- 
landers acquire their surnames before the end of the 
thirteenth century, though, from various capricious 
circumstances, a number of names have been cunfer- 
red since that period. It is remarkable that it was 
long before married women assumed or were given 
their husbands’ names; and it is still more strange, 
that, in some parts of Scotland, they are till the pre- 
sent time called by their own maiden names in pre- 
ference to that of their husbands. 

In closing this desultwory sketch of the causes and 
effects of the great revolution in Scotland in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirwenth centuries, the writer 
may be permitted the single remark, that a knowledge 
af such facts ought w lead the Scotch inw a train of 
binking in which they by no means indulge. 
are in the habit of that their cvuntry wos 


never conquered ; it is ho they will much more 


correctly boast of Scotland being subjected to the yoke 
of foreign aggression, bué that are the ints 
of the conquerors. 


RECKONING OF TIME. 

Iw the civilised part of the world, it is now customary 
to reckon time by seconds, sixty of which constitute 
minute—minutes, sixty of which constitute an hour 
—hours, twenty-four of which make a day—days, of 
which 365 or more form a year—and years, as num. 
bered from the period of the birth of Jesus Christ. 
The year has been pitched upon by mankind to sig. 
nify a space of time, because it requires such a space 
for the earth to go round the sun, and the seasons to 
be completed. The month has its origin in the revo. 
lution of the moon round the earth ; though, among 
civilised nations, a somewhat longer time than what 
is necessary for that purpose is now assigned to the 
month. The day, being that period which suffices for 
the revolution of the globe on its own axis, and the 
phenomena of which are most familiar to man, and 
most immediately necessary for his support and for 
the support of nature, was probably the first natural 
period of time reckoned by the human race. These 
three periods are all natural: what remain are arti- 
ficial—for there is nothing in the world which points 
out the division of days into hours, hours into mi. 
nutes, or minutes into seconds. 

Tt must have always been obvious to mankind, that 
a day consisted of a complete revolution of the sun 
from one point of the sky back to that point again; 
but at what point the commencement of the day was 
to be fixed, must have been a matter less easily settled. 
Accordingly, among ancient nations, the Babylonians, 
Persians, Jews, Greeks, and almost all the nations of 
Asia, commenced the day at sunrise, and considered 
it as lasting throughout the whole of the ensuing day- 
light and darkness; an arrangement which would 
answer better in countries near the tropics than else- 
where, as the sun there rises more nearly about the 
same time throughout the whole year. The Arabians 
began their day at noon, as do the astronomers of all 
nations ; while the ancient Egyptians, and all modern 
European nations, along with the modern Chinese, 
commence it at midnight, which is evidently the most 
convenient plan, seeing that it throws all the waking 
and active part of the day under one date. Most na- 
tions hare their clocks marked for only twelve hours; 
but the Italians run them on from the first hour to 
the twenty-fourth. 

The recurrence of seasons must have instructed 
mankind at avery early period as to the length of the 
year, though not very correctly. Astronomy, how- 
ever, was a very early science, and, accordingly, the 
fact, that a year lasts 365 days and some odd hours, 
seems to have been ascertained at a very remote period. 
The principal difficulty was to obtain a starting-poing 
from which to number the years. The era of the crea- 
tion was not known, or could only be guessed at, at 
a comparatively late period, from the ages of the pa- 


| triarchs in the Jewish scriptures. But even the Jews 


did not reckon from the creation till about four hun- 
dred years ago. The first mode of reckoning years 
that we know of, was that of the Olympiads, which 
took its rise among the Greeks 776 years before the 
birth of Christ. Public games had been instituted 
at Olympia, a city in Elis, which took place at every 
fifth recurrence of the full moon after the summer 
solstice, namely, about the beginning of our July. 
As this festival made a great impression on the public 
mind, the people began to reckon by Olympiads, or 
recurrences of the Olympic games—an Olympiad com- 
prising four years. The supposed era of the birth of 
Christ (for this is not an exactly settled matter), took 
place about the middle of the last year of the 195th 
Olympiad. The Romans, on the other hand, reck- 
oned from the foundation of their city, which took 
place, as of late precisely ascertained, 753 years before 
the birth of Christ. The Greeks latterly adopted a 
new era, called the Era of Seleucides, which com- 
menced from twelve years after the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, in whose honour it was instituted. The 
Jews reckoned by this era till the fifteenth century, 
and still begin their year, according to it, some time 
in the month of September or October. There are 
some other eras, which were adopted by heathen na- 
tions ; but they are hardly worth notice in this place. 

The Christian Era, of which we now live in the 
eighteen hundred and thirty-third year, was not 
adopted as a reckoning of time immediately after the 
commencement of Christianity. That religion existed 
long in a very obscure way, and the date of the birth 
of its founder did not, for several centuries, become @ 
sufficiently important event in the eyes of enlightened 
aztions to cause them to make it anera, The eras 
of the Olympiads, the founding of Rome, the death of 


Alexander the Great, and the dates of ecclesiastical . 


councils, and other events then considered of import- 
ance, were the common modes of reckoning, and con- 
tinued to be partially so till a period less remote than 
many people suppose. Even in Italy, which early 
became the chief seat of Christianity, this era was not 
used till the sixth century. It was introduced into 
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France in the seventh, but not fully established till 
the eighth century; in Spain, though occasionally 
adopted in the eleventh, it was not uniformly used in 
public instruments till after the middle of the four- 
wenth, nor in Portugal until about the year 1415. 
The commencement of the year was also, till a com- 
paratively late period, the subject of no general rule. 
Christmas day; the day of the Circumcision, the Ist 
ot Junuary ; the day of the Conception, the 15th of 
March ; and Easter day; have all been used at various 
times, and by various nations, as the initial day of the 
. Christmas day was the ecclesiastical beginning 
af the year, till Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, who 
reformed the calendar, ordered it, in 1582, to begin 
thenceforward on the Ist of January. In France and 
England, the same practice commenced about the 
same time; but, in the latter country, it was not till 
1752 that legal writs and instruments ceased te con- 
sider the 25th of March as the beginning of the year. 
In Scotland, New Year’s day was altered both for 
historical and Jegal purposes, from the 25th of March 
to the Ist of January, by a proclamation of King 
James the Sixth, inthe year 1600. The English plan 
was found exceedingly inconvenient; for, wken it 
was necessary to express a date between the Ist of 
January, which was the commencement of the histo- 
rical year, and the 25th of March, which opened the 
legal one, error and confusion was sure to occur, un- 
less it were given in the following awkward fashion— 
January 30, 1648-9, or 1645. Even this was apt to 


lead to mistakes ; and it is perhaps, even to this day, 
a matter of doubt with some intelligent persons, whe- 
ther the execution of Charles the First, of which the 
above is the usual appearance of the date, occurred in 
the year 1648 or 1649: it in reality occurred in the year 
which, by our present uniform mode of reckoning, 
would be called 1649. Many of our readers will no 
doubt be startled to think, that, so lately as 1753, a 
mode of beginning the year on the 25th of March 
existed in England ; but we point for a familiar illus- 
tration of the fact to the list of months which used to 
be s. common on Bibles, where they will see March 
put at the head. 

The division of the year ‘nto months is a matter 
which must have early occupied the attention of 
mankind. There were about thirteen revolutions 
of the moon in a year, and, accordingly, this was 
the earliest number of months. It appears, how- 
ever, tuat many of even the ancient nations had 
arrived at a mode of dividing the year into twelve 

onths. vrobably to suit the twelve signs of the zo- 
do. T was no very near approximation to the 
exact space of a year till Julius Cesar, forty-five years 
before Christ, ordained that in general it should con- 
sist of 365 days, and that, to make up for the extra 
eight hours, which he believed to be the completion 
of the earth’s revolution, the day corresponding to our 
24th of February should be reckoned twice at the 
end of every three years. Czwsar’s mistake was dis- 
covered thirty-seven years after ; and six hours being 
then determined as the extra space, the twice-reckoned 
day was ordained to happen only once in four years. 
From the year of Christ 7, this way of reckoning 
was undisturbed, till, in the year 1582, Pope Gregory 
already mentioned resolved to reclaim the ten days 
which had in the meantime come into existence, 
through a failure to observe that the year consisted 
of twelve minutes and three seconds less than 365 days 
six hours. After deep study and calculation, this 
pontiff ordained that ten days should be deducted from 
the year 1582, by calling what, according to the old 
calendar, would have been reckoned the Sth of Octo- 
ver, the 15th of October 1582. In Spain, Portugal, 
and part of Italy, the Pope was exactly obeyed. In 
France, the change took place in the same year, by 
calling the 10th the 20th of December. In the Low 
Countries, the change was from the 15th December 
to the 25th, but was resisted by the Protestant part 
of the community till the year 1700. The Catholic 
nations in general adopted the style ordained by their 
sovereign pontitf, but the Protestants were then too 
much inflamed against Catholicism in all its relations, 
to receive even a purely scientific improvement from 
such hands. The Lutherans of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and, as already mentioned, of the Low Countries, 
at length gave way in 1700, when it had become ne- 
cessary to omit eleven instead of ten days. A move- 
ment to this effect had been brought before the Par- 
liament of England in 1585, but does not appear to 
have gone beyond a second reading in the House of 
Lords. It was not till 1751, and after great incon- 
venience had been experienced for nearly two centu- 
Ties, from the difference of the reckoning, that an act 
was passed (24 Geo. II. 1751) for equalising the style 
in Great Britain and Ireland with that used in other 
countries of Europe. It was enacted, in the first place, 
that the historical and legal year should thenceforth 
be the same; that eleven days should be omitted after 
the 2d of September 1752, so that the ensuing day 
should be the 14th; and, in order tocounteract a cer- 
tain minute overplus of time, that “ the years 1800, 
1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any other hundreth year 
of our Lord which shall happen in time to come, ex- 
po only every fourth hundreth year of our Lord, 
Whereof the year 2000 shall be the first, shal not be 
Considered as leap-years.” A similar change was 
about the same time made in Sweden and Tuscany ; 
and Russia is now the only country which adheres to 


the old siyle ; which renders it necessary, when a letter 
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dtoa person in another country, that 
the date should be given thus—April a or hip 93 for 
it will be observed that the year 1800 not being con- 
sidered by us as a leap-year, has interjected another 
(or twelfth) day between old and new style. 

The present mode of reckoning time has experi- 
enced no interruption, in its leading features, for 
many years, except under the French republic. In 
September 1793, the French nation resolved that the 
foundation of their new system of government should 
form their era, instead of the birth of Christ, whose 
religion they had in a great measure shaken off, and 
that a calendar should be adopted on what were termed 
philosophical principles. The Convention therefore 
decreed, on the 24th of November 1793, that the com- 
mon era should be abolished in all civil affairs; that 
the new French era should commence from the foun- 
dation of the republic, namely, on the 22d September 
1792, on the day of the true autumnal equinox; that 
each year henceforth should begin at the midnight of 
the day on which the true autumnal equinox falls. 
This year they divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each, to which they gave descriptive names, as 
follow :—From the 22d September to the 21st of Oc- 
tober, was Vendémaire (Vintage Month) ; to the 20th 
November, was Brumaire (Foggy Month) ; tothe 20th 
December, was Frimaire (Sleety Month); this com- 
pleted the autumn quarter: to the 19th January, was 
Nivose (Snowy Month); to the 18th February, was 
Pluvoise (Rainy Month); to the 20th March, was 
Ventose (Windy Month); which completed the win- 
ter quarter: to the 19th April, was Germinal (Bud- 
ding Month); to the 19th May, was Floréal (Flowery 
Month); to the 18th June, was Prairial (Pasture 
Mouth): here ended the spring quarter: to the 18th 
July, was Messidor (Harvest Month); to the 17th 
August, was Fervidor or Thermidor (Hot Month) ; to 
the 16th September, was Fructidor (Fruit Month) ; 
which terminated the period of summer. In ordinary 
years, there were five extra days, namely, from the 
17th to the 2lst of our September, inclusive: these 
the French called Jours Complementaires or Sans- 
cullottides, and held as festivals; the first being dedi- 
cated to Virtue, the second to Genius, the third to 
Labour, the fourth to Opinion, and the fifth to Re- 
wards. At the end of every four years, forming what 
they called a Franciade, occurred a leap-year, which 
gave a sixth complementary day, styled La Jour 
de la Revolution, and employed in renewing the 
national oath to live free or die. The week, though 
not exclusively a Christian or Jewish period of time, 
tney alsoabjure ‘The thirty days of the wonth were 
divided into three parts of ten days each, called De- 
cades; of which the first nine (called Primidi, Duodi, 
Tridi, Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Septidi, Octidi, 
Nonidi) were working or common days, while the 
tenth, styled Decadi, was observed as a kind of Sab- 
bath, though not exactly in the Jewish sense of the 
word. The French, however, in indicating any par- 
ticular day, either by word or writing, generally men- 
tioned only the number of the day of the month. The 
Republican Calendar was first used on the 26th of 
November 1793, and was discontinued on the Jlst of 
December 1805, when the calendar used throughout 
the rest of Europe was resumed. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

CAPTAIN COOK. 
Iw the list of men who have raised themselves from 
obscurity to an honourable reputation by the force of 
their genius and perseverance, few stand so conspi- 
cuous as the celebrated English navigator, Captain 
James Cook ; a person who, by his unwearied exer- 
tions and enterprise, won for himself a distinguished 
place among the instructors and best benefactors of 
mankind. 

This meritorious individual was born at the village 
of Marton, not far from Whitby, a sea-port on the 
coast of Yorkshire, on the 27th of October 1728. His 
parents were of an exceedingly humble rank in so- 
ciety: his father, who lived in the capacity of a far- 
mer’s servant, married a woman in the same sphere 
of life with himself; and both were noted for their 
honesty, sobriety, and industry—qualities that de- 
scended to their son James. Young Cook received 
the first rudiments of his education at Marton, where 
he was taught to read by the schoolmistress of the 
village. When he was eight years of age, his father, 
in consequence of his good character, obtained the si. 
tuation of bailiff, or superintendant of a farm, to 
Thomas Scottowe, Esq. near Great Ayton, whither 
the family removed; and at that gentleman's expense 
James was put under the tuition of a schoolmaster, 
who instructed him in writing, and the first princip!es 
of arithmetic and book-keeping. At this period he 
is said to have shown a strong genius for figures, and 
to have made himself remarkable for the reserveduess 
of his disposition, and the inflexibility of his temper. 
During this time he likewise followed the same servile 
employment as his father, as much as his tender years 
would permit: and thus laid the foundation of that 
hardiness of constitution for which in after-life he was 


so remarkable, and which may be said to have enabled 
him to accomplish his adventurous career. 

When about sixteen years of age, Cook was bound. 
apprentice to a shopkeeper at Snaith, a considerable. 
fishing town about ten miles north of Whitby ; butas 
he now began to evince a strong partiality for a mari- 
time life, fostered no doubt by the situation of the. 
place, after a year and a half’s servitude he obtained. 
a release from his engagements, and determined to fol- 
low the bent of his genius. 

Accordingly, in 1746 he became an apprentice for. 
three years with Messrs Walker, of Whitby, owners 
of the ship Freelove, a vessel constantly employed in 
the coal trade, on board which our navigator spent the 
greater part of his apprenticeship. After serving the 
full time to the entire satisfaction of his employers, he 
performed some voyages to the Baltic, in the capacity. 
of a common sailor, till at length his masters, who 
had penetration to discover his talents and worth, ap- 
pointed him mate, and afterwards master of one of. 
their ships. In this employment he continued till the 
commencement of hostilities between Great Britain 
and France in 1755, when, being in the river Thames. 
with his vessel, and finding that press-warrants were 
issued, he felt a spirit that disdained to be compelled 
to serve his king, and he adopted the resolution of 
entering the royal navy as a volunteer; “ having a 
mind,” as he expressed himself, “ to try his fortune in 
that way.” 

Cook entered on board the Eagle, of sixty guns, 
commanded by Captain, afterwards Sir Hugh, Palli- 
ser; and that judicious officer soon perceived the me- 
rit of this excellent seaman, and granted him every 
encouragement compatible with the humble station 
which he occupied. His friends and relatives iu his 
native country, likewise, finding his conduct deserving 
their patronage, generously interfered in his behalf ; 
and through the influence of Mr Osbaldeston, M. P. 
for Scarborough, with the assistance of Captain Pal- 
liser, they at length procured him a master’s warrant 
in the Mercury, and in her he soon after sailed te 
North America, where she joined the fleet under Sir 
Charles Saunders, in the memorable expedition against 
Quebec. 

It was on this occasion that the talents of Cook were 
first brought into notice. During the siege, a difficult 
and dangerous service was to be performed. This 
was to take the soundings of the river St Lawretce, 
between the Isle of Orleans and the north shore, di- 
rectly in front of the French fortified camp at Mont- 
morency and Beauport, in order to enable the admi- 
ral to place ships against the enemy’s batteries, and 
to cover the army in the grand attack which General 
Wolfe intended to make on the camp. Captain Pal. 
liser, in consequence of his acquaintance with Cook’s 
skill and resolution, recommended him to the service, 
and he performed it in the most complete manner. 

After the reduction of Quebec, Cook was appointed 
by Lord Colville, on the 22d of September 1759, 
master of the Northumberland, in which ship his 
lordship remained the following winter, as commo- 
dore at Halifax. During the leisure which the win- 
ter season afforded him, he employed his time in the 
acquisition of such knowledge as eminently qualified 
him for his future appointments. It was at Halifax 
that he first read Euclid, the father of mathematics, 
and applied himself to the study of astronomy, and 
other higher branches of nautical science. The assis- 
tance which he derived from books was but scanty ; 
but his industry enabled him to supply many wants, 
and to make a progress far superior to what could 
have been expected from the few advantages he en- 
joyed. 

In April 1760, he received a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, and he continued during two years te appl 
himself diligently to acquire a knowledge of the North 
American coast, and to facilitate its navigation. His 
abilities as an accurate draughtsman were now so 
well known, that he was employed by different com- 
manders, particularly Lord Graves, to make charts 
and surveys; and the unanimous voice of the best 
judges confirms his merit in this respect. 

Towards the close of 1762, he returned to England, 
and married a young lady of the name of Batts, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had every claim to his 
warmest affection and esteem. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, if it be true as reported, that he was 
godfather to his future wife, and, at the very time she 
was christened, declared that he had determined on 
the union which afterwards took place between them. 

Early in the year 1763, after the restoration of 
peace, he was appointed marine-surveyor of New. 
foundland, at the recommendation of his steady 
friend and patron, Captain, afterwards Lord Graves, 
who went out again as governor. This appointment 
he continued to fill, under successive governors, till 
the close of the year 1767; and he had here an oppar- 
tunity of exhibiting to the Roval Society a proof of 
the great progress which he had made in the study of 
astronomy. This he did in 1766, by making an oh 
servation of an eclipse of the sun at the Island of 
Newfoundland, with the longitude deduced from it, 
which was published in the fifty-seventh volume of 
the Philosophical Transsctions ; and he now acquired 
reputation for his seientitic, as he had formerly tor bis 
professional skill, 

We come now to that period of Cook's life when he 
was to be known to the world as one af the mast ik 


lustrious navigators that any age or nation has pro 
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time recommended it to the board to take the opinion 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, who had lately been governor 
of Newfoundland, and was intimately acquainted 
with the merit of Cook. Sir Hugh rejoiced in the op- 
portunity of serving his friend, and, through the 

of his recommendation, it was determined 


» at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich; and he was also accompanied by Mr, 
afterwards Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal 
and by Dr Solander, a Swedish gentleman, 
ad made much proficiency in every branch of 

, under the instructions of the cele- 
Lioneus. With the rank of captain, he sailed 
the river Thames, on the 30th of July 1768, 
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Janeiro, in South America; and proceeding 
thence, after touching at Port Maurice, in the 
of Le Maire, on the 13th of April 1769, he 
in Matavia Bay, in the island of Otaheite. 
34 of June, the transit of the planet Venus 
sun’s disc was observed with great advan- 
particular account of this rare astronomical 
iding for the accurate observation of 
so much honour on his majesty’s mu- 
patronage of science, may be seen in the sixty- 

volume of the Philosophical Transactions. 
; determined the insularity of New 
the strait which separates 
now called after his name; and 
made a complete survey of both. He afterwards ex- 
the eastern coast of New Holland, hitherto un- 
; and thus added an extent of more than two 
thousand miles to our phical knowledge of the 
On the W2th of June 1771, he came to an 
in the Downs, after having been absent almos: 
in which time he had experienced every 
to which a voyage of such length is incident, 
ying on all occasions a mind equal to the most 
enterprises, and to the boldest and most daring 

efforts of navigation and discovery. 

Shortly after Captain Cook's return to England, it 
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two ships were provided, equipped with un- 
common care, and furnished wi 


He sailed from England on the 9th of April 1772 ; 
of January 1774, arrived within the 
zone; and on the 30th of January, 
latitude of 71° 10 south; but all at- 
to pemetrate farther to the southward being 
abolutely impracticable, he was obliged to re- 
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our readers 
way of pe 
New Zealand, 
Society Islands, and from thence 
wards along the west coast of America, till he 
was prevented from sailing round the northern ex- 
tremity of Asia by the approach of winter. He now 
returned southwards to th 
Pacific, with the intention to remain till summer ; 
but here his enterprise was arrested. When at the 
Island of Owhyhee, a quarrel arose between the na- 
tives and the ship's crews, which led to a sort of skir- 
mish or hurried fight. In endeavouring to quell the 
disturbance, when on shore, he was stabbed in the 
back, and fell with his face into the water. This 
melancholy event occurred on the l4th of February 
1779. The intelligence was received, not only in 
Britain, but Saaeee Europe, with general lamenta- 
tion, and various honours were justly paid to his me- 
mory, both by public bodies and private individuals. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Iw addition to the comprehensive account of the co- 
lony of New South Wales, forming a number of our 
“INFORMATION FOR THE Propve,” the following 
from the New South Wales Calendar for the 
year 1833, may be perused with advantage by intend- 
ing emigrants and others. 

‘In this important colonial possession, the rising 
up of towns and villages, and the erection of well-pro- 
portioned publie and private edifices, stand in proud 
attestation of a country’s advancement. At the first 
settlement of the colony, the eye in every direction 
rested upon no other object than an interminable fo- 
rest. Now, the stranger beholds Sydney, the metro- 
~— of Australia, with no small surprise; the regu- 

ity of the streets, and the elegance of the buildings, 
being beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

A proof of the country’s progression consists in the 
appointment of the ath, and the quick and secure 
transmission of letters by post. Settlers in distant 
parts of the interior are now supplied with their letters 
and newspapers at a fixed rate, and at stated periods, 
and the inhabitants of Sydney with the latter twice 
every day, with the exception of Sunday. Stage- 
coaches also run regularly between the metropolis and 
some of the towns in the interior, while, for the accom- 
modation of the good citizens of the capital, more than 
one hackney-coach has already started. Between the 
ports of Sydney and Newcastle several vessels are re- 

arly trading, while others speed their way to Van 

ieman’s Land and New Zealand on varied objects of 
commerce. Nor are these the only means of inter- 
course by water. Two steam-v those rapid ve- 
hicles of communication, which Great Britain and 
America shoot forth to different countries of the 
northern hemisphere, have begun to ply upon our 
southern waves. The Sophia Jane, and William the 
Fourth (the last built in colony on William’s Ri- 
ver), make their weekly trips on different days from 
Sydney to Newcastle, a town on the mouth of the 

unter, and on to the Green Hills near Maitland, 
thirty-eight miles up the river. By this means the 
settlers in these rich and extensive districts have the 
accommodation of making choice of the opportunities, 
without regard to wind or tide, of proceeding to and 
from Sydney within a week, of shipping the produce 
of their farms for the market, and bringing back goods 
in return. 

Another mark of the progress of cultivation and 
march of intellect, will be found to consist in the pub- 
lication of newspapers and other periodical works ; 
of the former, there are at present six in the colony, 
besides the Government Gazette ; in addition to these 
we have the Australian Almanack, an annual which 
contains much useful information for the colonist. 

A great improvement is daily taking place in the 
outward condition of several ranks of society. 
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tention, may be generally avoided or repelled, the sick, 
from accident or from causes unconnected with cli 
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duce stock. The amateur of the ‘course’ can 
boast his turf, racing, and jockey clubs. The lover of 
droliery and fun, his ‘ Levy at Home;’ the man of 
merchandise, his ‘ Australian Society,’ his ‘ Cham- 
ber of Commerce,’ and ‘ Marine 
pany.’ And while the man of wealth rejoices in his 
shares in the larger, the prudent and thrifty avail 
themselves of a safe devository for their ‘savings’ in 


e Sandwich Islands, in the | better also 


very many have been imported. The supply of milk, 
butter, and cheese, is generally abundant. The beef 


now that our salted beef, some of which, having been 
well tried, has been pronounced of very superior qua. 
lity, is made to supply our whalers, and is i 
a valuable export from our shores. 

As it regards sheep, our colonial wool has of late 
wonderfully improved, and is now equal or superior, 
in many flocks, to the fleece of any other country, 
Good, confidential shepherds, however, are much 
wanted. Were the sheep farms supplied with such, 
the quantity of wool would be greatly increased, as 
the lives of many valuable sheep would be annually 
saved to the wool-grower. 

Many thousand acres of our terri are now un. 
der cultivation in wheat and maize. this side of 
the Blue Mountains the soil and climate are not gene. 
rally favourable to the growth of the former, but are 
particularly adapted to that of the latter. To the 
westward of the mountains, and in the county of 
Argyle, wheat flourishes well, the crops are abundant, 
and the grain of the very best quality. 

The cultivation of tobacco is rapidly increasing in 
the colony, and a very excellent snuff is manufactured 
in Sydney from its produce. The climate appears w 
be well adapted alse to the growth of the hop, and of 
cotton and flax. 

As regards vegetables, these of ev ption 
flourish in our gardens, while frult-trece of all kinds, 
such as oranges, peaches, apples, pears, &c., are very 
productive amongst us. The olive promises well; 
and every year adds somewhat new to the present pro- 
ductions, in the shape of seeds and fruit-trees im- 
ported from Europe, South America, and India. 

Considered jn a mineralogical and geological point 
of view, this country is by ne means deficient in in- 
terest, but, on the contrary, is daily advancing in 
importance. The quantity and — of her coal, 
worked by the Australian Agricultural Company at 
Newcastle, will be not only a source of increasing value 
to the resident in Sydney, where the purchase of fire- 
wood, which must now be brought from a consider- 
able distance into the capital, is attended with so much 
expense, but must also be an article of export. Some 
of the best kinds of iron are to be met with in the co- 
lony ; and from the recent discovery, by the writer of 
this sketch, in the neighbourhood of the Liverpool 
Range, of native copper coating the rounded surfaces 
of agate and cornelian, it may be presumed that the 
riches of this mineral will one day be extracted from 
—-— ing importance in manufactures e coun- 
try. Here, in this new land, the geologist observes 
the general of the inclination and alterna- 
tion of the several strata with that of other countries 
on the surface of the earth, and discovers organic re- 
mains im localities similar te those where they art 


house-carpenters, 

and glaziers, cabinetmakers and black 
as the disproportion between the sexes cannot but be 
considered one of the most serious evils in the social 


‘ Emigrant’s Friend Society,’ 
formed in Sydney, the especial object of which is, 4s 
vessels arrive successively in our harbour, to direct 
the strangers on our shores how to procure employ- 


thereby 
available purpose the little they possess, 
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the lesser bank. Inventions of different kinds from peing 
the mother country are constantly multiplying. their 1 
As a consequence of this improvement in the phy. The 
sical circumstances of the people, population has witha munit 
these few years been greatly on the increase; which of emi 
will be evident from the fact, that by the census, taken tively 
in 1820, the number of souls amounted to 25,526, and ts 
by that of 1828, to 36,598. A great change for the circ 
j has been gradually taking place in the of 5s. 
quality of every ae of stock. No country 3s. 14 
; can be more favourable for breeding good horses than acres 
this. The mildness of the climate, the abundance of shore! 
natural grasses, and the extensive runs through end. bear i 
Secretary to the Admiralty, mentioned Lieutenant less woods, and over the finest downs, tend in no joy in 
Cook as a person whom he judged to be fully quali- slight degree to their improvement. We have at the jo mu 
fied for the direction of the voyage, and at the same present time most excellent breeds of different kinds, them, 
: imported from England and India, both for saddle ; 
and draught, and their number far exceeds the de. a 
mand for them. Here, too, they are subject to very in the 
few diseases, and live to a great age. surrot 
From the same advantages of climate and pasture, Suc 
horned cattle also thrive well in this colony. Of the tralia 
OOK shou ave tne - Devonshire, Suffolk, Durham, and Ayrshire breed Great 
tion. He was appointed joint-astronomer with Mr whos 
Charles Green, a gentleman who had long been assis- | enti 
is excellent and plentiful, and, consequently, cheap, at no 
- and must continue so as long as the increase of animal eal be 
| food exceeds the consumption ; many, however, of our Y 
| superabundant cattle, will be drained from our herd pend 
an expedition the most honour- 
Was resolved to equip two ships to complete the dis- | 
eovery of the southern hemisphere. It had long been 
& prevailing idea that the unexplored part contained | 
another continent, and many plausible philosophical | 
arguments had been urged in suppurt of this opinion. | 
To ascertain this point was the important object of 
Captain Cook’s second voyage. That nothing might 
be omitted which could tend to facilitate the enter- 
that could contribute to the safety, health, and com- 
fort of the navigators. The first of these ships, com- 
: manded by Captain Cook, was called the Resolution, 
; 2 vessel of four hundred and sixty-two tons burthen ; 
the other, the Adventure, of three hundred and thirty- 
six tons, was commanded by Captain Tobias Furneaux. 
While the climate is decidedly good, and where but 
the helpless and infirm, have the benefit of the Hos- Of the various descriptions of emigrants, the follow- 
ing are much wanted amongst us, and, if sober ani 
industrious, may calculate upon obtaining full em- 
ployment and good wages, namely, brickmakers and 
ana Circulating ubraries, ior the scientinc, | bricklayers, stone-masons and plasterers, ship and 
lectures in natural philosophy, chemistry, &c. ; and a 
museum, which must ere long rise into importance, 
as the public receptacie for the innumerable wonders 
of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of this 
great southern land. Astronomy possesses her votary | condition e colony, emigration hither 
years = had teen 2 favourne scheme with navigators | at the observatory in Paramatta, while the lovers of | married females of good character, in the humbler 
ower a sherter and more commodious passage | Flora range at pleasure through the walks of the | walks of life (aud many such have already arrived 
East indies than by the Cape of Good Hope. Sutin iodknenbddvatiathotemmatihande amongst us) must be attended with very beneficial re- 
mind was fired with the magnitude of such a | in Sydney ; and the admirers of agriculture and hor- sults to the community at large. 
and the consequences likely to result from it | ticulture attend the annual meetings of ‘the a Disappointments, however, many and grievous, hav- 
and witness the awarding of metals to the successful | ing been experienced by settlers on their arrival, espe- 
candidates for the several premiums for colonial pro- | cially by the emigrant pensioners of the army and 
artillery, as a preventive egainst any similar misfor- 
tunes for the future, a society, which is called the 
former 
Clerke. 
way of the clusters of islands 
within the southern tropic. ng to DO 
Channel in July 1776. | d frow 
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peing foiled in the hopes which induced them to quit 
their native land. 

The permanent welfare of all classes in our com- 
munity must doubtless depend upon a due proportion 
of emigrant capitalists and emi t labourers respec- 
tively arriving amongst us. The system of making 
grants of land being now abolished, the former may 

land of the government at the minimum price 
of 5s. per acre, or may rent land at a yearly lease of 
3s. id. per 100 acres ; and as there are millions of 
acres in the colony still unoccupied, we invite to our 
shores individuals of this description, bidding them 
bear in mind the oe advantages they will here en- 
joy in having on their farms the aid of convict labour, 
go much cheaper than that of free servants : assuring 
them, that if they will only take care that the servants 
igned to them by the government be well treated, 
fed and clothed, they will be as safe on their lands 
in the midst of the bond, as they would be in England, 
surrounded by the free. 

Such then, we repeat it, is the present state of Aus- 
tralia; such her standing amongst the colonies of 
Great Britain ; and, blest beneath the sway of a ruler 
whose study is the people’s welfare, she cannot but 
continue to increase in wealth and importance, until 
at no distant period she shall obtain that great politi- 
cal boon from the mother country, a legislative assem- 

sy, and rise proudly pre-eminent, happy and inde- 
pendent, amidst the nations of the earth.” 


THE SEA. 

Anone the sublimer objects of nature, a prominent 
place is to be allowed to the sea—the deep and illimit- 
able ocean, with all its various and oppusite proper- 
ties; its use, and its destructive power ; its beauty in 
the summer sun, its rage and deformity in the winter 
storm ; now bearing the fortunes of thousands on the 
favouring expanse of its bosom; now burying them 
in fury in its greedy depths. Then the daily flux and 
reflux of its tides, its mighty currents, its vast con- 
cavity, the infinite variety in shape and size of its 
inhabitants—all furnish materials for deep thought and 
pleasing speculation. 

As is generally known, this vast expanse of waters 
covers by far the greater part of the surface of the 
earth ; so that the land seems rather an exception 
from the sea than the sea from the land. In reality, 
however, the sea is a part of nature in every point of 
view subordinate to the land. The globe consists 
throughout of those substances which we generally 
denominate land, and the sea is nothing more than a 
covering to the more solid body, and one, compara- 
tively speaking, of no great depth. The sea also is 
evidently designed as a subservient thing to the earth, 
furnishing the vapour which rears its vegetation, and 
the most easy means of transportation from one part 
to another. 

The largest masses of the sea, uninterrupted by land, 
are, the Pacific Ocean, which separates the continents 
of Asia and America; the Atlantic Ocean, by which 
Europe and America are divided ; and the Northern 
and Southern Oceans, which surround the poles. The 
extent ef some of these oceans in one or more direc- 
tions is not less than ten thousand miles. Besides 
lesser bodies of water, called seas, there are minuter 
subdivisions called gulfs, bays, and estuaries; but it 
. Our purpose, on this occasion, to confine ourselves 
to a general consideration of the properties and pur- 
poses of this interesting portion of nature. 

The waters of the ocean contain, besides pure wa- 
ter, several extraneous substances, in proportions 
which vary in different parts: Muriatic or marine 
acid, vitriolic or sulphuric acid, fixed mineral alkali 
r salt, magnesian and sulphated lime, are the chief 
ingredients of sea-water. The saltness ef the sea 
seems in general to be less towards the poles than un- 
der the equator: there are exceptions, however, in 
some places, particularly in gulfs which receive many 
Tivers. Amongst the numerous experimental results 
which Dr Marcet has arrived at, relative to the dif- 
ferent kinds of sea-water, are the following, viz. :— 

“That the Southern Ocean contains more salt than 
the Northern, in the ratio of 1.02919 to 1.02757. 

_ “That the sea in general contains more salt where 
it is deepest, and mest remote from land ; and that its 
taltness is always diminished in the vicinity of large 

«That inland though communieating 

a i seas, though com 
with the are much less salt than the epen sea. 

“That the Mediterranean contains rather larger 
quantities of salt than the ocean.” 

Sea-water. in several has been found 

ts of Constan t tion is as 72 to 

€2, and in the 90 20. By ac- 
additional saltness, also, it seems at a certain 

th to lose much of its bitterness; so at least says 
rrman, who took up a bottle of sea-water from the 
depth of 60 fathoms, and found it to taste like fresh 
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Although it is easy to discover the advantages re- 
sulting from the saltness of the ocean, yet to solve the 
cause of its being so is a matter which presents the 
most serious difficulties, and has formed a subject for 
the most elaborate research of the philosopher, both 
in ancient and modern times, and, after all, the opi; 
nions entertained of it are as unsatisfactory us ever. 
Dr Halley has endeavoured to account for the salt- 
ness of the ocean, by ascribing it altogether to the 
soluble substances which are incessantly washed into 
it by the rivers, the waters of which, he observes, 
even in their greatest purity, are never without a 
certain portion of saline matter. The water in this 
state flows into the sea, and, being ev: and 
dispersed over the atmosphere by aérial currents, it 
descends in rain or vapour upon the surface of this 
earth, and accu in its course to the ocean a 
fresh tribute of salt, which, not being a volatile sub- 
stance like the fluid by which it is dissolved, is perpe- 
tually adding to the stock already deposited in the 
depths, and so keeps up the saline properties of the 
ocean. What may appear to give some weight to this 
hypothesis of Dr ‘Halley, is the fact, that, from 
the whole surface of the ocean, there arise, in the 
shape of vapour, every twelve hours, no less than 
30, ,000,000, or more than thirty millions of 
millions ef cubic feet of water, which is more than 
sufficient to supply all the rivers which intersect the 
four quarters of the globe. Other naturalists observ- 
ing that extensive beds of sea-salt occur in almost 
every part of the upper world, and concluding by 
analogy that the bottom of the ocean is similarly fur- 
nished, have concluded that the saltness of the sea is 
produced by the perpetual wasting of such beds, sup- 
porting by this conclusion the theory which implies a 
gradual increase of that property in the sea. Others, 
of more modern date, consider the waters of the sea 
as the residuum of a primitive fluid, which must have 
contained all the substances of which the globe is 
composed ; and that this primitive fluid having de- 
posited all the earthy principles, both acid and me- 
tallic, with which they were impregnated, there re- 
mained in their residuum (the present ocean) the ele- 
mentary principles too intimately combined with 
water to escape from it; and with respect to the 
bitterness of sea-water, as it diminishes in propor- 
tion to its depths, it can arise solely from the great 
quantity of decomposed and putrifying animal and 
vegetable substances, which float in the ocean, and to 
which the rivers are constantly adding. 

Whether the waters of the sea are not in a state of 
gradual diminution, is a question which has long en- 
gaged the attention of naturalists, and the result of 
every inquiry into this subject has been to prove 
that the present ocean, considered as to its entire 
quantity, remains always the same; but local circum- 
stances, such as, for example, the clearing of waste 
lands, the destruction of forests, the turning away or 
choking up of the channels of rivers, may for a time | 
alter the levels of some of the interior seas. 

The quantity of water in the northern and southern 
hemispheres is exceedingly different. In the former, 
the proportion of land and water is seventy-two to a 
hundred ; whereas, in the latter, it is only as fifteen 
to the same number. This unequal distribution of 
land and water in the two hemispheres, led the geo- 
graphers and the naturalists of the last century to 
conclude, that a great continent existed in the south 
pole, to counterbalance the mass of land in the north. 
But the voyages of modern navigators have proved 
these conjectures to be altogether unfounded ; indeed, 
according to the more rational views now entertained 
of the subject, the equilibrium of the globe can in no 
way be affected by the slight inequalities which are 
observed on its surface. 

The knowledge which we have obtained of the depth 
of the ocean in various places, although sufficient for 
the purposes of the navigator, is too limited altogether 
to satisfy the inquiry of the curious. The greatest 
depth that has been reached by actual sounding has 
seldom much exceeded amile. Lord Mulgrave heaved 
a very heavy sounding-lead in the Northern Ocean, 
and gave out with it a cable rope to the length of 780 
fathoms, or 4680 feet (somewhat less than a mile), but 
without finding a bottom; and Captain Parry, with 
a line of 1020 fathoms, or 6120 feet (about a mile and 
an eighth), met with a similar disappointment. This 
was the greatest depth of soundings that is known to 
have ever been attempted. The depth of the sea has 
been thought to correspond with the height of the 
mountains upon its shores; but the justice of this 
theory, of course, can never be properly ascertained. 
Along the eastern coast of America, the average depth 
of the ocean, at the distance of 100 leagues from the 
land, ap to be about 300 and 360 feet; but the 
theory of the tides seems to require that the mean 
depth of the Atlantic should be about three miles—in 
no instance is there reason to conclude that the great- 
est depth of the ocean exceeds four miles. 

So far as the bottom of the sea has been . 
it is found to be of as unequal surface as the land ; so 
that, if the fluid were dried up, we might expect it to 
assume the appearance of hills and vallies, table-lands 
and large plains. In some places, the bed of the sea 
is found to be covered with vast quantities of shells, 
intermixed with sand and gravel ; and in others, with 
soft alluvial sand several feet in depth. Donati, the 
Italian naturalist, describes the beds of shells at the 
bottom of the Adriatic Sea to be several hundred feet 


Water, in which common salt had been dissolved. 
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South Sea is known to be covered with coral rocks, 


which, h the production of very small insects, 
frequently rise, like stupendous walls. to the surface, 
and form extensive islands. In Cook’s Voyage to the 
Pacific, one of these submarine formations is Sescribed 
as follows :—“ At one part of the reef, which bounds 
the lake within, almost even with the surface, there 
was a large bed of coral, which afforded a most en- 
chanting prospect. Its base, which was fixed to the 
shore, extended so far that it could not be seen, so 
that it appeared to be ded on the water. The 
sea was then unruffied, and the refulgence of the sun 
exposed the various sorts in the most beautiful order ; 
some parts luxuriantly branching into the water, 
others appearing in vast variety of figures, and the 
whole greatly heightened by spangles of the richest 
celours, glowing from a number of large clams inter- 
spersed in every part. Even this delightful scene 
was greatly improved by the multitude of fishes that 
gently glided mm seemingly with the most perfect 
security. Their colours were the most beautiful that 
can be imagined—blue, yellow, black, red, &c.—fa. 
excelling any a that can be produced by art.” 

The celebrated diver Pesacola, whom the Emperor 
Francis the Second employed to descend into the Strait 
of Messina, saw there, with horror, enormous polypi 
attached to the rocks, the armspf which being several 
yards long, were more than sufficient to strangle a 
man. There are also bituminous springs, and even 
springs of fresh water, that spout up from the depths 
of the ocean; and, in the Gulf of Spezzia, a great 
sprout or fountain of fresh water is seen to rise like 
a liquid hill. Similar springs are to be found in the 
Bay of Xagua, which gush up with such force that 
small boats dare not approach them. 

Several of the subordinate seas, or branches of the 
great ocean, have been distinguished by names agree- 
able to the peculiar colour which they such as 
the Red Sen, the Yellow Sea, the Black Sea, the 
White Sea, &c. This difference of colour is ascribed 
to accidental circumstances, such as the nature of the 
bottom, the infusion of certain earthy or mineral sub- 
stances, &c. a instances the colour is 
nent, and in others it is only illusory, juced b 
the fugitive tints of the sky. Humboldt 
that he has frequently observed the waters ef the 
Atlantic, when no change could be perceived im the 
appearance of the sky, to pass suddenly from an indigo 
blue to a deep green, and from the latter to a grey 
appearance. The Greenland seas, also, have been 
observed to change from ultra-marine blue to an olive 
green, and from perfect transparency to the semblance 
of a thick and muddy pulp. This phenomenon is 
ascribed to a vast quantity of animalcule in the green- 
coloured water; for in the blue, where few of these 
insects are to be found, the sea is so transparent that 
= bettom may be seen at the depth of eighty fa- 

oms. 


HONEY BEES AND WILD BEES. 
Besipes the common bee, which is fostered im gar- 
dens, &c. on account of its honey, there are several 
ethers in this country which also produce honey, and 
whose nests often afford a prize of well-filled combs te 
schoolboys and little shepherds, when discovered in 
hedge-banks or the sides of hills. It is often a ques- 
tion with such young philosophers, why the creatures 
which afford them such a rich treat, and whose under- 
ground stories seem as copiously filled as those of the 
most industrious hive, are not domesticated as the 
latter are, and indulged with a place in the garden, 
where they might labour to the same useful purpose 
as their brethren. This appears the more singular, 
that they are seen humming about on every flower 
during the honey months, and may be suppesed te 
carry off much of the sweets that might otherwise be 
brought to the garden hive. They are of several dif- 
ferent kinds, all apparently equally industrious. There 
is the common humble bee, black, with the hinder part 
of its abdomen white; the black and red bee; the 
brown or foggy bee, somewhat resembling the carder 
in its habits; and the dlack bee, noted for the fierce 
defence of its nest, which, after all, is not much worth 
plundering. These are the chief kinds which pro- 
duce honey; and the question, as we have said, is 
why are y not domesticated in hives, and their 
labours made useful like those of the garden bee? 
In answer, we may mention, that, in the habits of all 
these bees, there are circumstances which render their 
domestication almost impossible. The eourse of their 
life through the summer is as follows :-—One bee alone 
having survived the rigours of winter, generally sets 
to work, about the early part of June, to coustruct a 
nest for herself and her future progeny: these nests 
are of different kinds, according to the habits of the 
insect; some of them, as the humble bee, going deep 
into the earth in dry banks; otkers preferring heaps 
of stone or gravel; and the brown, foggy, or moss 
bee, choosing always some bed of dry moss, generally 
of the long interwoven kinds called Aypnum. The 


nest, as first constructed, isof smal! dimensions within; 
but when the bee has deposited her eggs, and you 
begin to be hatched, they all labour in common, 

soon produce much more ample accommodations. The 
cells which we tind in these nests are not the work af 


in thickness; and a great part of the bottom of the 


the old bee, but are formed by the young insects ip 


the same manner as the cocoons of silk-worms; and 
when the perfect insect is released from them by the 
old bee, which the latter does by gnawing off their 
tops, they are then employed as honey-cups. The 
honey which is here deposited is not, however, in- 
tended as a store for winter; it is collected solely te 
meet the wants of the growing colony in rearing its 
young bees, which are fed on a mixed food of honey 
and pollen (dust from the flowers of plants) while 
they are in the caterpillar state. The wants of the 
young go on increasing for a great part of the sum- 
mer, and the quantity of honey they consume is very 
large : towards the middle or latter part of September, 
however, the energies of the bees begin to wax fainter, 
and little further progress is made in adding to the 
colony, or in collecting honey. Cold and showery 
days begin, even by this time, to thin the number of 
the insect lation, who are now seen creeping 
slowly, with damp and heavy wings, upon the stalks 
and petals of flowers, where they were formerly seen 
actively buzzing about in search of honey. The stores 
of the honey-cups have not outlasted the wants of the 
young unfledged bees, of which they were the proper 

; and if the nests be examined now, these cups 
are found quite empty. The bees which survive the 
accidents of rain, cold, and frost (for they are now 
frequently overtaken by frosty nights in their languid 
journey homeward), by degrees forsake the nest and 
ts furniture, leaving the latter as a prey to mice, 
beetles, or other animals. ‘To shelter themselves for 
the winter, they seek out some dry bank (not pre- 
ferring one ex to the sun), where they penetrate 
to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet into the 
earth, pushing up the earth behind them, and leaving 
no visible track by which they have descended. In 
these situations they are often found by labourers and 
others in digging the earth ; and such people are often 
greatly puzzled to imagine how the insect can have 
reached such a depth. Persons who have attended 
to the habits of wild bees, can often fix on the spots 
where they take refuge, digging for and finding them 
with the greatest certainty. 

The experiment of domesticating the different kinds 
of wild bees, has been tried; and it was found, that 
by removing their nest cautiously in an evening, and 
p darn it in a quiet situation, in a garden or other 
place where they could be observed, they went on 
with their works without apparent alarm or interrup- 
tion. During the whole summer, they continued to 
prosecute their occupations with the same industry as 
other bees; but about September, as we have men- 
tioned, the hive began to turn languid, and the num- 
bers which appeared going and coming about the en- 
trance became daily smaller. It was imagined they 
had taken refuge within the hive ; but when this was 
opened, after all seemed to have ceased their labours, 
every thing was found empty and deserted ; there were 
neither bees nor honey; the stronger and younger 
insects, no doubt, having gone to make burrows for 
themselves in the earth, and the older ones having 

ually fallen victims to the accidents of approach- 


winter. 

“he habits of our common honey bee are quite 
the reverse of these: the honey which they coilect is 
intended partly as a store for use during some fu- 
ture emergency ; and, accordingly, the quantity re- 
maining at the end of summer, though some portion 
has been wanted for the nourishment of the young 
bees, is always large, and affords an ample repay- 
ment to those who have furnished them with shelter. 
This bee appears to have been originally a native of 
warmer climates than that of Britain; but it has been 
carried in the train of civilised man to whatever wil- 
derness he has gone to colonise. It is now naturalised 
in New Holland, and in America it always keeps 
advancing into the solitudes of the forest, some hun- 
dred miles before the regular settlements of civilised 
people; the Indians mark its approaches, and call it 
the “ white man’s bee,” because they find it the con- 
stant forerunner and companion of the white settlers. 

In Cashmere there are several kinds of bees, which 
have the habits requisite for domesti ; and that 
country, with the north of India, appears to be the 
native soil of these genera of honey bees. The inhabi- 
tants have a way of domesticating them which might 
be imitated with success in this country. In building 
dwelling houses, they leave certain cavities in the 
wall, with a very small aperture to the outside, like 
the entrance to a hive, but quite open inwards ; this 
inner part is covered afterwards with a frame, having 
a door which opens at pleasure; into these cavities, 
which are much superior in the essential respects of 
warmth and security to our bee-hives, the insects are 
admitted ; and here they carry on their labours dur- 
ing the summer. The people of the house, by open- 
ing the interior door, can see them at work whenever 
thev please, and can remove a honey-comb at any time 
without distressing the hive; the only precaution ne- 
cessary being to blow in at the back part as much 
smoke as will make the bees fly out at the front en- 
trance. English travellers have seen the operation 

formed, and the bees quietly return, This plan of 
neon bees might be followed here to great advan- 
tage, if not in dwelling houses, at least in the offices 
about farms, where a bee-hive in the wall would be at 
once cheaper, more secure, and more ornamental, 
than the masses of straw now used, which, besides 
affording no security against human plunderers, are 


the continual haunt of mice, snails, and all sorts of 
vermin, 
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THE ESKDALE POET. 
Iw the second number of the Journal, we presented a 
poem, entitled an Ode to Poverty, the production of 
William Park, a person in a humble walk of life 
in the district of Eskdale, upon the Scottish border. 
This ingenious individual, who belongs to that class 
of the peasantry from which Burns, and so many 
other Scotsmen who have distinguished themselves, 
drew their origin, has now published a volume of his 
collected poems, descriptive of his native vale, his feel- 
ings under various circumstances, and the objects 
which struck his fancy in the course of his pi oc- 
cupations. Some of these pieces possess considerable 
merit, and, to be the effusions of a humble peasant in a 
remote thinly-populated district, who must have drawn 
his knowledge of mankind and their refinements al- 
most entirely from books, tney are so very creditable 
to him, that we most earnestly recommend them to 
the notice of our readers. The following verses, ad- 
dressed to a human tooth, dug out of the cairn on 
Airswood-Moss, in May 1828, may be accepted as a 
specimen of the livelier pieces, as well as of the capacity 
of a plain Scottish ploughman ef the nineteenth cen- 
tury :— 
TOOTH OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Tooth of the olden time! I'd wish to learn 
Thy living history; what age and nation 
Thou represented’st underneath the cairn, 
Fruitful of antiquarian speculation ; 
Nor are my queries an unmeaning sally— 
Tooth is to tongue a neighbour and an ally. 
Was it thy proud distinction, ancient tooth, 
To ornament and arm a Roman jaw, 
When the all-conquering legions of the south 
Impos’d on us their ianguage and their law ? 
When death or bondage seem’d to overtake us, 
Pray, didst thou gnash defiance on Galgacus ? 
Was thy proprietor a sky-blue Pict, 
Remarkable for longitude of arm ? 
One of that tribe which kingly Kenneth kick’d 
From crown and kingdom, to their no small harm? 
Weli known they were, I wot, for uncouth grammar, 
For painting, too. and throwing the sledge- er. 


Perhaps thou art a tooth of Saxon breed, 
(A heath’nish cruel race with yellow hair,) 
And haply grinn’d within some helmed head, 
With every transport, when the victim fair 
Was seiz’d and slain, and sacrificed, and sodden, 
And served up to bloody Thor and Woden. 


Thou’rt not Druidical, I’m prone to think, 
For near my lonely tomb no forests grow; 
Nor o’er thy bending river’s grassy brink, 
Hath the green oak its shade been known to throw, 
Forming a fane of gloom for Drui sages, 
Or all hath perish’d in the lapse of ages. 


What was thy owner, then ?—a warrior dire, 
Who liv’d and died amid the din of battle? 
Was he some consequential feudal squire, 
Who bought and sold his serfs like other cattle? 
Mayhayp a bard, with soul of gentler quality, 
Who sigh’d for, but obtain’d not, immortality. 


If so, what funera! rites appeas’d his shade? 
Wak’d minstrelsy her wildest intonations? 

Did silent sorrow many a breast pervade? 
Or rung the welkin wide with ululations, | 

While rose in air the monumental stones, 

A graceful cone—most venerable—of bones? 


$ thought the magnet of his times— 
en bard —the men of power—the hero— 
That his renown should rise in these my rhymes 
After ten centuries’ repose at zero ; 
And that his tooth, ejected from its socket, 
Should toss and tumble in my waistcoat pocket. 
Having discuss'd these high concerns a little 
(I hope with some decorum and propriety), 
There yet remain some minor points to settle, 
Though not less interesting to society , 
Questions ¢ ted with d tic quiet 
And happiness—I now allude to diet. 
Much as I've sought thy lineage and descent, 
Thou bony remnant of departed glory ! 
I own I’m not less anxiously bent 
To learn thy private, more immediate story— 
What meats, or common, or, by way of cordial, 
Have undergone thy masticating ordeal. 
*Twere an uncourteous question, ‘ Didst thou fare 
On luxuries which modern teeth disable ?” 
Thy hardy frame and healthful looks declare 
hat no such trash e’er trifled on thy table : 
Thine was the food of undegenerate ages, 
Else never hadst thou figured in my pages. 
’Twas thine, heroic tooth! ’twas thine to pierce 
The red deer’s swelling sides with pride dilated ; 
The wild boar’s head, terrific, grim, and fierce$ 
Thy eager, ardent onset too awaited ; 
Then teeth with tusk in deadly conflict meeting, 
Display’d the feats of true primeval eating. 
*Twere equally uncivil to inquire 
If aught thou knowest of the frightful ache ; 
Thy fanys are sound as one could well desire, 
hy hard enamel smooth as frozen lake. 
Thy triumph is twofold, O tooth sublime! 
Thou scorn’st alike toothache and tooth of time. 
And here thou art, a prodigy—a wonder— 
A monument of undecaying earth ; 
Nor more of thee we’ll know till the last thunder 
Shall from his slumbers call thy master forth ; 
These puzzles whieh | grapple with in vain 
Shall thea be solv’d—and all thy case seem plain. 


USE OF woaD. 
The blue colour in cloth is produced by using indigo 


and woad. Indigo is a drug procured from a plant 
grown extensively in Hindostan, and is an important 
object in commerce. About 30,000 chests of it are 
imported annually into Great Britain. The use of 
this drug has greatly superseded woad as a dye-stuff, 
still the latter is also in considerable requisition, ang 
though not yielding so deep a blue as indigo, it gives 
one fully more durable. Woad is a powder procured 
from the liquid expression of a plant of the same name, 
It is grown in France, and in a few parts of England, 
Lincolnshire, we believe ; but it is little known by 
cultivators in Scotland. As there is scarcely any ar. 
ticle in commerce which can be so easily adulterated 
without detection as woad, and as the success of the 
dyer very much depends on the genuineness of the ma. 
terial, it is to be hoped that Scottish dyers will soon 
see the propriety of entering upon its cultivation, 
which may be easily done. It may be mentioned that 
Thomas Turnbull was the first person in Scotland 
who succeeded in dying blue from woad. He was a 
native of Hawick, and for a considerable time carried 
on business as a dyer and waulker in Eskdale-Muir, 
and latterly conducted the dyeing department in In. 
nerleithen cloth factory. He died in 1803, and in 
gratitude for the benefits derived from his skill, the 
dyers of Galashiels and Innerleithen erected a monu- 
ment over his grave in the churchyard of the latter 
piace. 
ELEGANCE BY ACCIDENT. 

The following curious anecdote is told of Lady 
Wallace, famed, in her maiden days, as Miss Eglin. 
toune Maxwell of Monteith, and the sister of the 
Duchess of Gordon. The young lady's family was 
about to attend the races at Leith, and the coach was 
just at the stair-foot, ready to take them away, when 
it was discovered that Miss Eglintoune was not ready, 
on account of wanting her head-dress, which she was 
expecting the milliner to appear with every moment. 
It so happened, that as the milliner was coming along 
the street with the dress in her hand, she permitted 
some part of it to catch the knee-buckle of a street 
porter, by which it was torn, and, as she thought, 
completely spoilt. However, she took it to Miss Eg. 
lintoune, and told her the story, with many protesta- 
tions of regret. The volatile young lady took the 
dress from her hands, and, running to her glass, pro. 
ceeded to put it on, torn as it was, only arranging it 
upon her head in such a way as to conceal the misfor. 
tune. She then joined her friends in the carriage, 
and at Leith, attracting, as usual, much attention, 
the ladies, instead of ridiculing the awkward appear. 
ance of her cap, admired it exceedingly, and came 
back to Edinburgh, full cry, in the afternoon, to get 
caps of the same description. Of course it was soon 
known that it was the manufacture of the milliner, 
who forthwith was completely overwhelmed with or- 
ders for similar caps, and, we believe, was obliged 
to tear them with a nail in her counter, in order to 
complete their resemblance to the original. 


DR ADAM SMITH. 

This distinguished philosopher was remarkable for 
absence of mind, for simplicity of character, and for 
muttering to himself as he walked along the streets. 
As an anecdote of the first peculiarity, it is related of 
him, that, having one Sunday morning walked into 
his garden at Kirkaldy, dressed in little besides than 
his nightgown, he gradually fell into a reverie, from 
which he did not awaken till he found himself in the 
streets of Dunfermline, a town at least twelve miles 
off. He had, in reality, trudged along the king's high- 
way all that distance, in the pursuit of a certain train 
of ideas ; and he was only eventually stopped in his 
progress by the bells of Dunfermline, which happened 
at the time to be ringing the people to church. His 
appearance, in a crowded street, on a Scotch Sunday 
morning, without clothes, is left to the imagination 
of the reader.—It is told, as an example of the second 
peculiarity, that, on the evenings of those very days 
which he had devoted to the composition of the Wealth 
of Nations, he would sometimes walk backwards and 
forwards through his parlour, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity when he might abstract a lump of sugar from 
the tea-table, unobserved by his housekeeper, who 
exercised a kind of control over him.—It used to be 
related of him, that one day, as he was muttering 
very violently to himself, in passing along the streets 
of Edinburgh, he passed close to a couple of fish-wo- 
men, who were sitting at their stalls. At once putting 
him down for a madman at large, one remarked to the 
other, in » pathetic tone, “ Hech! and he’s weel put 
en too;” that is, well dressed; the idea of his ~¥o" 


gentleman having, of course, much in 

sympathy. 
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